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Applications 

are invited 
tor the position of 

Executive Assistant 

of The Alberta Teachers' Association 


Expansion of services to the membership of the Association 
makes necessary the appointment of another executive assis¬ 
tant. 

Applicants are requested to state academic qualifications, 
professional experience, and experience in Association activi¬ 
ties. Other qualifications being equal, preference will be given- 
to applications from those not over 40 years of age. 

The successful applicant will assist in all fields of Association 
work. Beginning salary offered is $6,000 plus an allowance for 
qualifications beyond a bachelor's degree. Other details of 
salary schedule and duties will be covered by contract of en¬ 
gagement between the appointee and the Executive Council 
of the Association. 

According to The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, a teacher 
employed by the Association is required to contribute to the 
Fund and has all the rights and privileges provided by the Act. 

Applications will be accepted up to January 28, 1957, and 
should be addressed to— 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
The Alberta Teachers' Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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When a Student Seeks Advice 

in choosing a career he will often turn to you, 
the teacher, for counselling. 


T o help him make his choice, you will 
advise him to consider these im¬ 
portant factors among others: 

.. opportunities for further advance¬ 
ment 

.. the chances he will have to get ahead 
in life 

.. the prospects of a rewarding and 
respected career. 

You may want to know more about the 
career opportunities the Canadian Army 
can offer the young man of to-day. Here 
in brief, are some of the more important 
career possibilities: 

Officer Careers 

Regular Officer Training Plan 

The plan, which applies to all three 
services, the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force, provides for the training of 
young men as officers for the Regular 
Forces. It offers young men between 16 
and 20, with matriculation credits, an 
opportunity to obtain a College educa¬ 
tion at one of the Canadian Services 
Colleges, or at one of 36 selected Cana¬ 
dian Universities and affiliated Colleges. 
The plan is financed by the Department 
of National Defence. All tuition costs 
are paid, and allowances made to meet 
other expenses incurred in obtaining a 
college education. Uniforms, medical 
and dental care, food and lodgings or 
allowances in lieu, are provided. Stu¬ 
dents also receive pay while learning. 
Successful completion of this program¬ 
me qualifies Army Cadets as Lieute¬ 
nants in the Regular Army and prepares 
them for a sound military career. Ap¬ 
plications must be made before July 1st 
annually. 

Soldier Apprentice Careers 
The Soldier Apprentice Plan 

Each year the Canadian Army offers 
a limited number of young men of six¬ 


teen the opportunity to combine trades 
training with military training, and at 
the same time, improve their academic 
standing. Apprentices train for two 
years under the steadying and careful 
supervision of picked civilian and mili¬ 
tary instructors, and, depending upon 
their interests and abilities, apprentices 
are taught one of the nineteen trades 
offered. 

Apprentices receive half pay until 
they are 17 years of age and then full 
pay. 

A new class starts each September, 
however young men may apply at any¬ 
time. The minimum educational require¬ 
ment is Grade 8. 

Regular Army Opportunities 
Three Year Enlistments 

For the young man who cannot take 
advantage of the Regular Officer and 
Soldier Apprentice Training Plans there 
are many worthwhile opportunities 
available through regular enlistment in 
the Canadian Army. The initial enlist¬ 
ment is for three years, years which 
will be the greatest years of his life and 
full of worthwhile training, travel and 
adventure. It is a healthy outdoor life 
with the pleasure of companionship of 
young men. Self discipline and how to 
manage men are taught along with 
many useful skills. This is fine training 
to prepare a young man for responsib¬ 
ilities he will meet if he returns to 
civilian life, or for his career in the 
Army if he chooses to stay. Applicants 
must be 17 - 40 and able to meet Army 
test requirements. 

If you would like an Army Officer to 
address your class or school on the op¬ 
portunities available in the Canadian 
Army, please write: 

Army Headquarters, 
Directorate of Hanning, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 
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Language 

Skills 


For Grade VII— 

A 7\lew Approach 
To Language Teaching 
By 

C. E. POTTS 
AND J. G. NICHOLS 

• Here is a new approach to 
language teaching. This book 
provides the teacher with an 
organized programme to de¬ 
velop language skills. 

• A book for the pupils as well 
as the teacher. 

• Ample opportunity for inter¬ 
esting creative writing. 

• Grammar is presented in a 
way that promotes under¬ 
standing. 

• Material has been thorough¬ 
ly tested in real classroom 
situations, in both rural and 
urban schools. 

About the Authors 

• C. E. Potts, B.A., B.Paed., 
teaches methods in English 
in Peterborough Teachers’ 
College. 

• J. G. Nichols, B.A., B.Paed., 
is Principal of Confederation 
School, Peterborough, On¬ 
tario. 

$2.00 
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^iitorial 


Let’s Find Out 


What kind of a job are our schools doing? 

There is really no certain answer to this question. Lack of concrete 
evidence makes opinions almost completely subjective. And it is in 
this morass of doubt that destructive criticism—unfounded, in fact— 
can flourish. Many educators think they know whether our schools 
are educating in the real sense of the word. Others are certain that 
our methods in arithmetic, in reading, in social studies, and in language 
are producing superior results. But sincere as well as insincere critics 
of public education continue to assail our schools from time to time 
They attack the curriculum and methods of instruction. They recall 
with nostalgic pride the schools of the past and expound on the values 
of the discipline, phonics, rote-learning, and so on. 

The champions of our schools leap to defend present practice.' 
and frequently indulge in statements which are about as subjective 
as the criticisms. Once the battle has been engaged, much heat anc 
little light develops, for there is no firm basis on which comparison; 
can be made. 

If a proper survey of Alberta’s educational system is undertaken 
there could be developed some standards of achievement during the 
study which could serve as a basis for periodic comparative studies ir 
subsequent years. 

The Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research might 
be a proper body to undertake such a project as a survey of elementary 
and secondary education in this province. The AACER now enjoys the 
moral and financial support of the Department of Education, the Al¬ 
berta School Trustees’ Association, the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
the Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations Incorporated, 
and the University of Alberta. Undoubtedly, a project of such magni¬ 
tude would need careful planning and could not be completed in any 
short period. But if we are ever to get some scientific evidence of the 
job being done in our schools, it must be through a proper study by 
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competent personnel. The control should be vested in a group of people 
whose dedication to scientific research is beyond question. Adequate 
unds must be made available so that the study is complete. The project 
hould have the support of government and all other agencies interested 
n the improvement of public education. 


During our meeting with the Cabinet last month, we felt that our 
request for such a survey received a favourable hearing. The annual 
convention of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association referred a 
resolution approving such a survey to the executive of that Association. 
We anticipate the support of the home and school association. If we 
can secure the support of the Department of Education and persuade 
the AACER that this project is a proper one for their study, we will 
have taken the first step towards another milestone in the history of 
education in this province. 


^Jhe (Executive (Council of the 4iherta Tdeachers ^Association, 
the Hoard of -Jdm inistrators, Deachers Retirement Idund, and 
the staff, extend to ail their friendi and associates 

&a WuL ei por Cdhriitmai and the Yjem IJear 


H. J. M. ROSS, 
president 


LARS OLSON, 

chairman 


ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
general secretary-treasurer 
The Alberta Teachers' Association 


ERIC C. ANSLEY, 

sec reta ry-trea su re r 
Board of Administrators, 
Teachers' Retirement Fund 
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Want a rush of prize applicants? 


Who Sai 


P EOPLE keep talking about the short- 
| age of teachers. In a handful of 
communities, however, there are enough 
teachers—and good ones, too. The reason 
is simple: decent pay. Raise teachers’ 
salaries, and the shortage becomes a 
surplus. 

Take a look at Long Beach, N.Y., a 
resort city that draws students from a 
population of 25,000 on the south shore 
of Long Island. It pays its 250 teachers 
salaries that are among the highest 
in the country. New teachers this year 
will receive $4,000 to start, which is the 
average salary paid all public school 
teachers in the United States last year. 
Financial rewards in Long Beach now 
go up to $8,900 for a teacher with a 
doctor’s degree and 15 years’ experience. 

Last summer, Long Beach had 700 
applicants for ten jobs. And in the past 
six years, only two teachers have left 
the school system for teaching jobs else¬ 
where. 

Dr. David G. Salten, Long Beach’s 
superintendent of schools, doesn’t fore¬ 
see any let-up in the number of appli¬ 
cants, either. For in 1958, at the end 
of the city’s present three-year schedule 
of salary increases, a beginning teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree will start at 
$4,600 and will receive annual $250 in¬ 
creases until his pay cheque hits $8,100. 
A teacher with a master’s degree will 
start at $5,000 in 1958, and his salary 
will be $8,500 after 15 years. A teacher 
with a doctor’s degree will get $6,000 
to start and will be drawing $9,500 at 
the end of 15 years. 

In addition, Long Beach rewards its 
faculty members with as much as $1,080 


for supervising extra-curricular activ : 
ties. Military service and advanced stud 
between the master’s and doctor’s dc 
grees also are recognized on pay day. 

The average salary of Long Beae 
teachers is $6,400, a figure which D 
Salten says is low because of the numbe 
of new young teachers. 

At the other end of the scale, tw 
states, Arkansas and Mississippi, pai 
their teachers an average of less the 
$2,300 last year. Five other states, Ke 
tucky, Maine, Nebraska, North Dakot 
and South Carolina, paid less thr 
$3,000. 

California and New York, with tl 
nation’s highest teacher salaries, pa 
averages of $5,000 and $5,150—still n 
high' by most income standards and n 
so high, either, for two such wealti 
states. 

Long Beach’s 700 applicants were t 
no means all young men and worn' 
just out of college. Dr. Salten receive 
letters from several college and unive 
sity faculty members, from a depar 
ment chairman at a well-known privai 
school, from an assistant registrar a': 
a metropolitan college, and from score 
of mathematics and science teacher?, 
some of whom held doctorates. Many oi 
them admitted in their applications that 
they wanted to teach at Long Beach in 
order to make more .money. 

Any school offering such enticing 
financial rewards would undoubtedly 
get a rush of prize applicants for teach¬ 
ing jobs. Long Beach received plenty 
of free publicity because salaries con¬ 
sidered merely normal in other profes¬ 
sions made front-page news in many 
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eaclier Shortage? 


■arts of the country when they were 
ffered to teachers. 

It does take a lot of money to pay 
;achers well, and Long Beach probably 
can afford it better than most communi¬ 
ties. But even there the taxpayers 
haven’t always been willing to give their 
teachers good salaries. 

Dr. Salten says that supporters of 
higher salaries have been working 
j steadily for quite a few years and that 
now most of the people think this way: 
“Every dollar we put into education is 
the best investment we can make. It’s 
not an expenditure; it’s an investment.” 
At one recent meeting of the city’s 
board of education, taxpayers got up and 
insisted that a fourth psychologist be 
added to the staff. 

“The kind of teacher our children 
I need”, the superintendent states, “is the 
kind who can afford to buy a book when¬ 
ever he wants to, go to a concert or a 
I play fairly often, take an extended vaca¬ 
tion once a year, and travel abroad at 
least once or twice during his career. 

“He should be able to send his chil¬ 
dren to college without suffering undue 
financial hardship, and, in general, 
should have a standard of living com¬ 
mensurate with his role in the commu¬ 
nity — without having to resort to 
part-time, after-school and summer jobs 
in order to make ends meet.” 

No cure-all 

Dr. Salten is the first to admit that his 
city’s high salaries are no general cure- 
all for the teacher shortage. If all 
schools started paying as well right now, 
he says, the shortage would be just as 
December, 1956 



This article is reprinted from the 
September, 1956 issue of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine. 
Changing Times is not sold on the 
newsstands. Sample copies may be 
obtained by writing to 1729 H Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


great as any place else. It is part of a 
larger shortage of trained manpower, 
one that affects most of the professions. 
Even if enough people to meet the de¬ 
mand would decide to train for teaching 
careers right now, the colleges wouldn’t 
have room for them. 

But the point here is that all schools 
are not considering raising teachers’ 
salaries materially, so those schools that 
do pay more will find that the supply 
of good teachers is plentiful. 

The residents of Long Beach know 
this to be a fact. Other communities 
willing to pay the price also can get the 
good teachers they need. 









A noted American psychiatrist wonders 

Are They t'Scan injj 


A LL adults, including, of course, 
teachers, doctors, and parents, have 
a responsibility to protect the child from 
harmful drugs, foods, and physical 
dangers of all kinds. Despite recent ef¬ 
forts by publishers to “clean up” their 
products, I maintain that many comic 
books today are opiates and stimulants of 
a vicious variety. Why should we pro¬ 
hibit the sale of liquor to adolescents and 
yet allow the subtle poison of comics to 
be mass-retailed to children from five to 
fifteen? Do we care less about our chil¬ 
dren’s mental and moral components 
than we do about their bodies? Long ago 
in The Essay on Man, Alexander Pope 
wrote: 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mein 



If one has watched little children look 
at crime comic books, one finds that 
there is a fearful fascination which, if 
not encouraged, soon passes; if familiar¬ 
ity with such material is often and force¬ 
fully repeated—as it has been by the 
pouring of as many as 90,000,000 comic 
books a month upon these children, 
Pope’s prediction will be fulfilled in 
many cases. 

The effects of crime and love comic 
books upon the children of America 
should be a subject of great interest to 
teachers. Every teacher of children be¬ 
tween the ages of five and fifteen has had 
some contact with the comic book prob¬ 
lem at one time or another; many have 
been consulted about it by anxious or by 
complacent parents—for parents divide 
rather easily into conscientious, indul¬ 
gent, or indifferent groups. (Of course, 
the indifferent ones neither know nor 
care what their children are reading.) 

The teachers are often caught between 


two opposed forces; they are assured 
that comic books are perfectly harmles: 
—completely innocuous—and they have 
also had evidence, both from cases whici 
they have seen themselves, and from ex 
perts, that these “magazines” spell out 
clearly the exact way in which crime 
may be committed. There are “experts 
on both sides; one of the differences be 
tween them being that the pro-comic ex 
perts have sometimes been found to hav 
a vested financial interest in the comic:: 
and the anti-comic experts have had on! 
a vested interest in the children—and i 
their health and well-being. 

To those concerned with the wel 
being of children, one of the most seriou 
offences committed by the publishers and 
purveyors of crime and love comics 1: 
the endless and senseless exaltation o 
triviality. Especially in an age such a: 
ours', where technology has run so far 
ahead of cultural morality, and whe: 
clear and logical thought is so much 
needed, it seems pitiable that the sub¬ 
stance of good minds must be subjected 
to millions of reams of triviality each 
year. Some psychologists, psychiatrists 
parents, teachers, and some hitherto rep¬ 
utable associations and societies—such 
as, for instance, The Child Study Asso¬ 
ciation of America, have not only failed 
to see the harm, incipient and overt, that 
the comic books are promoting; they 
have even recommended some of these 
crime comic books as “harmless”. That 
these books are far from innocuous has 
been shown in several case studies cited 
in my book, Seducation of the Innocent 
Material that dulls the perception of 
young minds by exalting the trivial can 
scarcely be considered ‘innocuous’; but 
besides this major offence, comic books 
viciously counter the efforts of teachers 
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p the Comics? 


FREDRIC WERTHAM 


by inhibiting the development of skill in 
l eading, by exploiting the child’s aggres¬ 
sive tendencies, and perhaps worst of all, 
by conditioning flexible minds into learn¬ 
ing abnormal subject matter. 

Learning and personality 

One of the child’s greatest develop¬ 
mental tasks is that of learning to read 
efficiently—that is, to read so that verbal 
fluency and derived meanings of the 
printed and written word become not a 
task but a skill. A very serious aspect of 
the comic book influence, as far as the 
normal acquisition of reading skill is 
concerned, is that it has been found that 
the omnivorous ‘reader’ of comic books 
is generally a retarded reader of other 
books. Comic books are printed in the 
worst colours on the poorest paper avail¬ 
able; the so-called text is contained with¬ 
in 'balloons’ that give no practice in the 
reading of legitimate texts. Presentation 
of this sort does not require the careful 
cultivation of the perceptual habits 
which must be achieved in order to pro¬ 
duce a proficient reader. 

The lurid pictures would be readily 
understandable if they contained no text 
whatever. In many cases, no text would 
be preferable—as this would not only 
eliminate the prostitution and blocking 
of reading skills, but it would also elim¬ 
inate many profane and obscene words 
from the child’s vocabulary — words 
which he might not hear until he became 
adult were it not for undesirable ex¬ 
posure to the comics. 

The defenders of the comics (especial- 
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ly the industry itself) have generally 
promoted the idea that the reading of 
comic books enables the child to rid him¬ 
self of his aggressive tendencies. In a 
society such as ours which insists upon 
the equal right of all individuals to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”, it 
must also be insisted that a measure of 
self-control must be learned and prac¬ 
ticed. This implies that one’s neighbour 
may not be pushed around, and, emphat¬ 
ically, it implies that this neighbour 
must be allowed to stay alive. Apparently, 
according to some psychologists and the 
comic book industry, there is a great 
deal of frustration generated in permit¬ 
ting one’s neighbour to live, to choose 
whom and what he will associate with 
and thus attain a measure of freedom 
with which to pursue his happiness. Ac¬ 
cording to the pro-comic book experts, 
this accumulated frustration issues, in a 
sort of neo-Aristotelian catharsis, when 
the child is steeped in the vicious, vile, 
and salacious material presented to him 
by the humanitarian comic book indus¬ 
try. If one is willing to concur in the 
opinion that a great deal of latent ag¬ 
gression is built up by being decent to 
one’s fellow men, there are many socially 
sanctioned ways in which legitimate ag¬ 
gressive energy may be expended. For 
children, there are all the competitive 
games of childhood—ranging from the 
simple game of tag, through wrestling, 
boxing, football, basketball and track (to 
cite a few); if the aggression is not suf¬ 
ficiently well defined to need contact ex¬ 
penditure, there are card games, check¬ 
ers, chess—all of which supply enough 
competition to achieve alleviation of ag¬ 
gression through action which can stop 
short of desecration and murder. For 
those among us who have become disor- 




dered in some aspects of human rela¬ 
tions, there are available child (and 
adult) psychiatrists and psychologists, 
who, in a controlled situation, can draw 
out the trouble and eliminate it by thera¬ 
peutic play and treatment. (I have em¬ 
phasized the words above because a con¬ 
trolled situation is just what the comic 
book reader does not have.) The point 
here is that comic books do not serve 
the sort of purpose which their pro¬ 
ponents rely upon as one of their main 
justifications for taking a child’s pocket 
money (or, as sometimes happens— 
money which a child has stolen). The 
books serve no constructive or thera¬ 
peutic purpose. 

Case studies which have been made 
prove that these books serve quite an¬ 
other purpose: that of tempting and se¬ 
ducing young and flexible minds into 
learning the jargon and methods of mur¬ 
der, sadism, and disrespect for law and 
the rights of others. In fact, they plant 
the seeds of aggression where they might 
not have appeared otherwise, and this 
sort of indoctrination is not generally 
followed by apathy. The action that is 
pictured in these books, and the methods 
inculcated by them, induce similar action 
by some ‘readers’. The allure of the 
hideous made glamorous has actually led 
to the deaths of some children—by their 
own hands or by those of their comrades, 
who, having learned techniques, must try 
them out. 

This is normal learning of abnormal 
subject matter. The defenders of the in¬ 
dustry have another specious argument; 
i.e., that only the abnormal child—the 
child who already needs help—is affect¬ 
ed adversely by the dramatic filth and 
horror of the comics. In the cases of 
young delinquents which have been fully 
studied, there has seldom been a history 
of outspoken mental abnormality. The 
seriously disturbed child is locked within 
his troubles; he has all he can do to 
keep himself going at all, and he is not 
the typical comic book reader. Inquiries 
made of psychiatrists, educators, and 
prosecutors bear out this point. But even 
if it were true that the vulnerable child 


is the disturbed child, this defense by the 
experts is so brutal that people of good 
will could not bear with it. It would be 
more unbelievably fantastic to permit 
the exploitation of that most dependent 
segment of the child population than it is 
to permit the minds of the merely inno¬ 
cent to be steeped in a vicious and evil 
picture of the world and its people. And 
this is being done. 

Vested financial interests 

Another subtle aspect of crime comics 
is the advertising that is carried in the 
pages of these “magazines”. Perhaps the 
publishers and advertisers are relying on 
the principle most clearly described in 
Poe’s short story, The Purloined Letter, 
in which the letter that has been 
searched for is discovered laying in plain 
sight on a table; the adults who pro 
nounce the comics harmless have ap 
parently not noticed that these advertise 
ments invite the young to buy (through 
the mail) real guns, bullets, hunting anc 
snap-blade knives—and that the children 
do buy them. Besides the tools of destruc 
tion, panaceas for various physical ail 
ments, which should require the doctor’: 
or the psychologist’s attention, appea 
in comic book advertising. 

The eye-gouging, disfiguring method 
used by comic book characters, disrup : 
and discourage healthy relations between 
the sexes; rape, brutality, and murdei 
have become rampant as never before in 
the history of American printed matter 
The actualization of some of these by our 
delinquent youth may be fairly laid at 
the door of the comic book publishers 
and their upholders. 

In the fantastic world pictured in these 
books, men are seldom or never courte¬ 
ous or protective toward women, and 
women are not depicted as possessing 
any of the qualities tvhich would draw 
out the sort of high-level response which 
is normal between the sexes—if we are 
to continue living in a decent world. The 
men of the comics are described, in car¬ 
toon and text, as being strong, lustful, 
brutal, and unintelligent; they are tender 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Scientific study reveals— 

Roots of Mental Disorder 

H. E. SMITH 


A NY human scourge, such as mental 
illness, must surely have a cause 
or causes. In a scientific age we can no 
onger be content to accept explanations 
ike fate, destiny, the will of God, the 
Devil's finger, or the witch’s curse. Still 
‘.ess can we rest happily in ignorance and 
resignation. 

We must concede, however, that our 
present state is one of considerable ig¬ 
norance. Our reason for this is that over 
the ages we have thought of mental dis¬ 
orders as the blight caused by evil spirits, 
or as punishment for wickedness, or 
simply as manifestations of bad temper, 
revenge, or just plain ‘cussedness’. An¬ 
other reason is that mental processes ap¬ 
pear to be, and probably are, the most 
complex processes found in nature. Still 
another reason lies in the difficulty of 
separating mind from body, the mental 
from the physical, or even in deciding if 
we should think of them as two or only 
one. If as two, then mind tends to get 
dreadfully confused with spirit, soul, and 
all sorts of religious and philosophical 
questions. 

Mind and body are one 

We must think of mind and body as 
one, inextricably connected. The pres¬ 
ence of one, while life lasts, implies the 
presence of the other, at least in some 
measure. Psychosomatic medicine takes 
this position. Take emotion, for example. 
Is this mental or physical? Both, obvi¬ 
ously. Moreover, emotional disturbances 
lie at the root of practically all mental 
disorders. This means that mental dis¬ 
orders involve both body and mind. 

At birth, human beings are equipped 
with a variety of impulses to action, with 
embryonic patterns of emotion (fear, 
love, and rage at first), and with greater 
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or less potential for intelligent behaviour. 
These, together with body parts, are the 
contitutional endowment. The quality of 
endowment varies tremendously from 
one individual to another. And quality 
varies also in its appropriateness to dif¬ 
ferent environments. What might be an 
excellent constitution in primitive cul¬ 
tures where children are generally 
treated with great tenderness might be 
a poor constitution in western lands 
where children are often neglected and 
sometimes even treated badly. 

Environment is potent factor 

But whatever the constitution may be 
at birth, whether good in quality or bad, 
the environment begins to work on it im¬ 
mediately. First in importance is the 
mother or mother substitute. And next 
in importance as a rule are father, 
brothers, sisters, perhaps grandmother 
or grandfather, small playmates, and of 
course all the physical environment of 
clothing, cribs, baths, and all manner of 
intimate attentions. From the first day, 
habits, attitudes, emotional patterns, 
likes and dislikes, fears, acceptances, and 
rejections, are established with amazing 
rapidity. The foundations of personality 
are forming and are formed. The earlier 
the years the more important they are. 

Early years important 

Of course, this fact has been known for 
centuries. But it is only within the past 
short time, say 50 or 60 years, that any¬ 
one has really known why the early years 
are so important. Philosophers and poets 
have hinted at the reasons, Schopen¬ 
hauer, for example, but the patient and 
often frustrating work of psychologists 
has been most telling. I suppose Freud’s 
(Continued on Page 38) 



Please Pas 


M Y goose is cooked and I’m stuck with 
my piccolo. In case this sounds con¬ 
fusing, I can explain everything. 

It happened on a hunting trip to nor¬ 
thern Minnesota where I met the doctor, 
whose avocation is surgery but whose 
real mission in life is shooting geese. 
When I told him how eager I was to 
bag some ducks, he eyed me curiously, 
as if I were a patient confessing to a 
psychosomatic symptom — like bats in 
the belfrey. 

“Did you say ducks?” he asked, pro¬ 
ceeding with professional caution. 

“Yes”, I said, making a quacking noise 
for emphasis. 

Doctor Ed shook his head incredulous¬ 
ly. “You came all the way from southern 
California just to shoot . . . ah . . . 
ducks?” 

“Is that bad, Doctor?” 

“Yes, but fortunately it responds to 
simple and specific treatment.” 

“Such as?” 

“Goose shooting”, he said. “Effective 
prescription and pleasant to take.” 

Geese, indeed! I was but a humble 
harasser of mallards, pintails, and can- 
vasbacks, and had no loftier aspirations. 

“I’ve had cases like yours before”, 
Doctor Ed said, reassuringly. “Haven’t 
lost one yet.” 

Could I, I asked, get in one duck hunt 
before taking the cure? The doctor was 
slow in replying. He was considering 
whether catering to the sick man’s whim 
would be therapeutically all right. He 
finally said, “Very well. It can’t do much 
harm.” 

Next morning he took me out to one 
of his favourite spots—a barley field nor¬ 
mally visited by hungry Canada geese. 
This fall the honkers hadn’t found it yet. 
Nothing but ducks fed there. The doctor 
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sounded bitter when he spoke of it, as if 
referring to an invasion of locusts. He 
dropped me off at the field, with his 
Chesapeake retriever, Patricia, and he 
drove away to scout for geese. 

I had a wonderful shoot. I swung on 
nothing but big mallard drakes, and it 
wasn’t long before I had my legal limit 
of four birds. Patricia—“Pat” for short 
—worked beautifully. 

“Good girl”, I told her as she brought 
the ducks back to my pit. “We’ll just let 
your master go gallivanting around on 
his wild goose chase.” 

I talk a lot to a hunting dog. I’m almost 
as bad as a television cowboy conversing 
with his horse. “We’ll have our simple 
fun with the lowly ducks. Okay, Pat?” 

Pat wagged complete concurrence. We 
got along fine; we saw eye to eye; we 
were simpatico. 

When the doctor returned to pick me 
up, he waved a contemptuous hand to 
indicate the mallards still milling over 
the barley field. “Now that you’ve had 
your fling at this sort of nonsense, we’re 
going to do some hunting”, he said firm¬ 
ly. He was through pampering the 
patient. We went after geese. 

We combed the coilntry. We swept 
every lake with binoculars. We parked 
beneath the usual flyways. No geese. We 
stopped at farmhouses and talked with 
the doctor’s trusted spotters — farmers 
alerted to contact him whenever they 
located any flocks. Their reports were 
negative. Next day we did the same 
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i- I’d rather make a lot of 
nds. I shoot ducks. 


thing. Reconnaisance, said Doctor Ed, 
was a necessary phase of successful 
goose hunting. When would the reward¬ 
ing phase begin, I asked? Patience, he 
replied. Honkers were hard to come by, 
but well worth it. 

As our search continued, a sense of 
futility came over me. We might as well 
have been a pair of starry-eyed ornithol¬ 
ogists looking for a surviving flock of 
passenger pigeons. Much of my defeat¬ 
ism stemmed from what I knew about 
geese. That could be written on the head 
of a pin. Geese had always been beyond 
and above me, in every way. They had 
never seemed quite tangible. I’d never 
figured they could be had, and I’d never 
bothered trying for them. 

Another item bothered me as we con¬ 
tinued our chase. I kept thinking of those 
mallards back in the barley field—the 
sport I was missing. I didn’t mention it, 
though. 

Late in the afternoon of the second 
day came our break. We were parked 
near the southern shore of a large lake 
that over the years had been a favourite 
staging area of the honkers for their 
forays into the feeding fields. 

“Listen”, said the doctor. 

Then I heard it, too—a faint yelping as 
of tiny hounds in the sky. Geese! Their 
calls, slightly ventriloquial, grew louder 
before we located the source. We saw the 
birds coming toward the lake from the 
south—two flocks in tandem. Glassing 
them, I counted nine birds in the first, 


twenty-three in the second squadron. 
They swept over us and came to rest out 
in the lake, riding the water majestically, 
like battleships. Dr. Ed was enthusiastic. 

“They’re in the bag!” he chuckled. 

From where I sat they appeared to be 
in the centre of a large bay, in neither 
immediate nor remote danger from us. 

“We merely find the field they came 
from”, said the doctor. “I’ll pick you 
up at four in the morning.” 

We were at our observation post well 
before sunup the following day. Each of 
us glassed an arc of the sky over the 
lake. Once more, we heard the geese be¬ 
fore we saw them. Into the gray disc of 
my binoculars’ field of view floated a 
dark skein of wispy material that be¬ 
came the advance guard of nine birds. 
My watch showed 6:20. Two minutes 
later the main flock followed, swinging 
over us with a great clamouring, moving 
at a low level on a direct course to the 
southeast. They were returning to their 
feeding field for breakfast, the doctor ex¬ 
plained. The honkers dipped behind a 
distant line of trees and disappeared. 
The doctor rubbed his hands gleefully. I 
could see no reason for celebrating. We 
had only located the haystack. The 
needle remained to be found. 

We found it in less than five minutes 
—a barley field about three miles from 
the lake. Glassing it, we saw the geese 
waddling about, their black-stockinged 
heads and necks rearing above the stub¬ 
ble like cobras, then vanishing as they 
resumed their eating. Darned interesting, 
this bird-watching, but I wondered when 
the shooting would start. And how we’d 
go about it. We went about it by return¬ 
ing to town, where Doctor Ed had some 
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surgery scheduled. We’d go back to the 
field in the afternoon, he said. 

“And blast into ’em?” I asked. 

“No”, he said. “We’re going to prepare 
... for tomorrow’s shooting.” 

More preparation. It was like a major 
military campaign. That afternoon we 
lugged goose decoys, both full-bodied 
and profile, into the brush near the field 
and cached them. We inspected the field 
and dug pit blinds. We were leaving the 
place when I glanced up and saw a sight 
that panicked me. “Hey!” I shouted. “The 
geese!” 

“Don’t get jumpy”, the doctor ordered. 
“We’ll just stroll casually away. No sud¬ 
den moves, no looking back.” 

We did exactly that, with the geese 
circling over us, hollering. When we got 
into the brush we turned and watched 
those honkers — those wary Canucks— 
settle down to dinner unabashed and un¬ 
afraid. 

“Are they starved, or plain crazy?” I 
asked. 

“Hungry”, said the doctor, “but very, 
very smart.” 

He explained that the same geese 
which defy the most cunning attempts 
of nimrods to eliminate them will fly 
boldly about farmers working afoot or on 
tractors in their fields. The farmers mind 
their own business, ignoring the birds, 
making no menacing moves. The geese, 
concluding no danger exists, ignore the 
farmers. So, the doctor said, the geese 
had simply accepted us as innocuous 
farmers since we had acted Tike men of 
the soil inspecting our acreage, and 
weren’t carrying our guns. 

“It’s a good thing I didn’t have my 
hunting license showing”, I said. 

“I’m not so sure that’s a joke”, the 
doctor said. 

An hour before next daybreak we were 
on the scene, staking out our decoys and 
putting finishing touches on our blinds. 
Doctor Ed gave me a final briefing. We’d 
allow the nine birds that always pre¬ 
ceded the main flock to land unmolested 
and give added assurance to their trail¬ 
ing companions. Since geese were crea¬ 
tures of fixed habits, more punctual than 


commutation trains, they’d appear with¬ 
in a minute or two of the time they’d 
made their morning flight the day be¬ 
fore. The doctor warned me about get¬ 
ting excited and shooting prematurely. 
“Be calm”, he said. 

Oh, sure, doctor. I’d be cool as a mint 
julep, and never mind that loud and 
rhythmic din. It would only be fatal. It 
was just my heart bludgeoning its way 
through my ribs. 

“Within an hour you’ll be a well per¬ 
son”, said the doctor, “with the . . . er 
. . . ducks safely behind you.” 

He went to his blind, leaving the world 
to slow-lifting darkness and to me, a 
sorry hunk of man afflicted with grave 
infirmities including a bad ticker, faulty 
respiration, and a violent case of the 
shakes. I doubt if any big game hunter 
perched in his machan above the kill 
ever awaited the advance of a tiger 
through the Indian jungle with more 
tension. 

I kept glassing the northern sky in the 
direction of the lake, and saw the horizon 
gradually sharpen, like a negative in its 
developing bath. During my concentra¬ 
ted vigil I was acutely aware of small, 
insignificant sounds—the rustle of an an¬ 
imal through the brush, the whispered 
conversation of barley stalks in the wind. 
Then, oscillating on the very margin of 
hearing, the faint bugling of the geese! 
My wrist watch recorded 6:22. From the 
doctor’s blind came his cry: “Mark!” 

The nine honkers came first, circling 
and letting themselves down on the field 
with the grace of transport planes. After 
a short survey, they began their gabby 
feeding. Two minutes later the main 
flock arrived, following an identical 
flight pattern. As they came about low 
and slow into the wind, they passed close 
to Doctor Ed’s blind. Not all of them got 
past. I saw the doctor stand, raise his 
gun and crumple two birds. 

Just as the doctor had figured, the 
geese swung toward me, labouring for 
altitude. Thus quartering, they slipped 
sideways in the wind. I could see that the 
last several birds would be right over 
me. I took a deep breath. It might have 
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to last me a long time. I pushed off the 
safety on my gun, stood up and swung 
on the geese. This was it—the climax to 
all of our work and our waiting. This 
was that decisive instant that occurs in all 
sports; it was comparable to a bullfight¬ 
er’s “moment of truth” when he goes in 
over the horns for the kill. Swinging my 
gun, I remembered old instructions—so 
basic and automatically followed for 
years that I’d forgotten the words. Now 
they came back. 

“Nothing tough about an overhead in¬ 
comer . . . swing from behind . . . erase 
it with your barrels . . . and fire.” 

I also recalled fresher advice. “Be 
calm”, the doctor had said. Yes, doc¬ 
tor. Grit my teeth and relax. 

The goose I chose couldn’t have been 
more than thirty yards away. I tracked 
past its serpentine neck and pulled the 
trigger. Stricken, the target began its 
fall. Continuing the swing, I let go on the 
goose just ahead and watched it suddenly 
transformed from strong and living 
symmetry into a shapeless mass of feath¬ 
ers tumbling in grotesque fashion to¬ 
ward the earth. It was all over like that. 
Two shots, two birds—my legal limit. 

Pat the retriever now had her innings. 
She gathered in the birds with gusto and 
evident joy. When our bag was collected, 
the doctor studied me. 

“Did you like it?” he asked. 

“It was magnificent”, I said, truthfully. 

“Fine”, said the doctor, beaming. The 
patient was over the hump. “We’ll do it 
again.” 

“When?” 

“Well, you know how it is, with the 
scouting and planning and preparations. 
If we’re lucky we might get in another 
shoot by the end of the week. Okay?” 

This was Monday. With luck, we could 
possibly bring the many and complex 
factors involved to a satisfactory head 
the following Friday or Saturday. Mean¬ 
while, long hours reconnoitering over 
northwestern Minnesota . . . contacting 
Doctor Ed’s liaison men . . . bird-watch¬ 
ing. I was slow in answering: I had a big 
decision to make. 

It had been great sport—a careful, art- 
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ful blending of many ingredients that, 
with the doctor as chef, had come out 
exactly right. There had been a suspense¬ 
ful sequence of events that had built up 
to a brief and thrilling conclusion. High 
drama. All this, I guessed, was in a de¬ 
gree the way of big game hunting. But it 
wasn’t my way. 

I’ve always marveled at, and envied, 
my friends whose gunning consists of 
getting one deer or a single bear each 
season. They spend months gazing at 
those beautiful custom rifles in the rack 
—anticipating, waiting, getting ready for 
that instant when they get their trophies 
in their sights. They squeeze their trig¬ 
ger fingers, and “crack”! They’re through 
for the year, and back into mothballs go 
their rifles. To them, the moment’s big 
and magic enough to justify all of their 
inertia and waiting. 

A big game hunter is like a cymbal 
player in an orchestra who, during the 
long playing of a symphony, makes his 
loud and clanging contribution just 
once. That’s not for me. I like minor, but 
continuous action. I don’t want to spend 
my life beating time. I prefer many mole¬ 
hills of excitement to climbing, once in a 
blue moon, an emotional Mount Everest. 
In the symphony orchestra, I’d rather 
make a lot of unimportant noises than 
a few big ones. I’m strictly a piccolo 
player. 

“I’m sorry, doctor”, I said. “I want to 
go back to shooting . . . ah . . . ducks.” 
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The doctor was a medical man con¬ 
ditioned to occasional and inevitable fail¬ 
ures, and he took it calmly. “Very well”, 
he said. “Can’t save every case.” 

“It wasn’t your fault”, I assured him. 
“It’s just that I’ve got to stick to my 
piccolo.” 

Puzzled, he shook his head and 
shrugged. “After all”, he said, “I’m not 
a psychiatrist.” 

Back at the duck field, Doctor Ed re¬ 
mained in the station wagon, and Pat 
and I went to the shooting pit. Right 
after taking my station I scored a double 
on mallard drakes. Two doubles in one 
day is a rare feat for me, and I figured 
I should quit, on the upbeat. I waved 
Pat on for the retrieves. She looked out 
toward the birds, gave me a questioning 
glance and remained by my side. 

“Dead bird”, I told her. Reluctantly 
she started toward the ducks, then 
paused and looked back at me—a picture 
of irresolution. 

“Fetch!” I commanded. Whereupon, 
Pat—my pal, my girl friend—gave me 


a final stare of utter disgust and trotted 
away—not after the dead birds but to¬ 
ward the station wagon. Baffled, I picked 
up the brace of mallards and followed 
her. When I arrived at the wagon Pat 
wouldn’t even look at me. Doctor Ed did, 
though, with an enigmatic grin. I started 
to tell him what had hapened and he cut 
me short. 

“I know”, he said. “I was watching.” 

“Pat’s lost her marbles”, I said. 

“Not at all. After she’s retrieved her 
first goose of the season, naturally she 
won’t stoop to ducks any more.” 

After a short silence Doctor Ed added: 
“Dogs are extremely intelligent and sen¬ 
sitive animals, with a fine sense of 
values.” 

Right then, with the doctor eyeing me 
significantly and Pat ignoring me, I al¬ 
most decided to throw away my piccolo 
in favor of a tuba, but I didn’t quite have 
what it took. 

That thin piping you hear—that’s me. 
It doesn’t amount to much, but it’s steady 
work. 
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In Memory 

District, Division 
or County 

Address 

Date i 

of Death 

Mildred Josephine Chase 

Wainwright S.D. 32 

Irma 

May 

26, 

1956 

Violet May Chrystal 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Calgary 

Dec. 

23, 

1955 

Iva Levina Culham 

Ralston S.D. 4981 

Medicine 

June 

21, 

1956 

Marion McKay 

Red Deer S.D. 35 

Hat 

Pine Lake 

Sept. 

16, 

1956 

*Mary Catherine Janet 
McKellar 

Calgary S.D. 19 

Calgary 

' Sept. 

21, 

1956 

Caroline A. Nicoll 

Clover Bar S.D. 13 

Edmonton 

June 

19, 

1956 

*James M. Roxburgh 

Edmonton S.D. 7 

Edmonton 

Sept. 

24, 

1956 


* Pensioners 
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A graduate program in— 

Educational Administration 
and Supervision 


Since 1953 the University of Alberta 
has been host to the short courses of 
the CEA-Kellogg Project in Educational 
Leadership. As a result, the Faculty of 
Education has become deeply involved 
in the purposes, the planning, and the 
implementation of the project, and in 
this process has acquired an unusual 
and highly desirable familiarity with 
educational theories and practices 
throughout Canada. Furthermore, the 
University has been stimulated to ex¬ 
pand its graduate program in educa¬ 
tional administration and supervision by 
incorporating selected aspects of the 
CEA-Kellogg Project into a more formal 
program of graduate study. This out¬ 
come, inherent in the original planning 
of the Canadian Education Association, 
constituted one of the major objectives. 

Under the leadership of President 
Andrew Stewart, and in conjunction 
with the School of Graduate Studies, the 
Faculty of Education prepared a submis¬ 
sion to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
requesting financial help in the establish¬ 
ment of a graduate program in educa¬ 
tional administration and supervision in 
the University of Alberta. The executive 
of the CEA endorsed the proposed pro¬ 
gram and associated itself with the 
University in the presentation of the 
submission to the Foundation. The ap¬ 
plication was approved by the officials 
of the Foundation in the spring of 1956. 
In September, Dr. A. W. Reeves was 
appointed to direct a graduate program 
in the Division of Educational Adminis¬ 
tration and Supervision. In the fall of 
1957 the first candidates for advanced 
studies will be enrolled. 


Essential features of program 

a The program will be dominantly 
Canadian, the emphasis national rather 
than provincial. The staff will be largely 
Canadian, with the provision for the 
presentation of British and American 
points of view. 

a It will have the support of a variety 
of faculties and departments within the 
University: business administration, poli¬ 
tical science, sociology, and psychology. 
Similar assistance is expected from those 
experts in provincial departments of 
education who have special competence 
in various phases of educational admin¬ 
istration and supervision. 

■ The training will be practical, with 
provision for field experience, intern¬ 
ship, participation in surveys, workshops, 
inservice training projects, observation, 
evaluation, and research. 

a Flexibility in program planning will 
permit meeting the needs of mature, 
capable students. 

a The program will provide facilities 
for advanced study at several levels. 

Levels of the program 

One level of the program will lead 
to a certificate and M.Ed. degree in 
school administration. The requirements 
for admission to this program are suc¬ 
cessful teaching experience, a satisfac¬ 
tory undergraduate record, and a 
bachelor’s degree. This program consists 
of the equivalent of six courses and a 
minor thesis. Normally the course re¬ 
quirements may be completed in one 
academic year and one summer session 
or in three summer sessions. 

Plans are also being made for award- 
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ing a certificate in school administration 
to candidates who have completed an 
approved one-year program. Require¬ 
ments for admission will be the same 
as those for the M.Ed. program. 

Two interlocking programs of study 
beyond the master’s level will be avail¬ 
able for a limited number of outstanding 
candidates. One program will lead to a 
Ph.D. and the other to a proposed special¬ 
ist’s certificate in educational adminis¬ 
tration. Normal prerequisites will be the 
University of Alberta master of educa¬ 
tion degree, or its equivalent, successful 
teaching experience, and demonstrated 
competence or potential in administra¬ 
tion or supervision. 

The proposed specialist’s certificate is 
designed for candidates completing an 
approved year’s work beyond the level 
of a master’s degree in education. 

The Ph.D. degree is based upon two 
years’ study beyond the master’s degree 
and will normally require two years of 
residence. In certain instances the resi¬ 
dence requirement may be satisfied by 
one winter session and two summer ses¬ 
sions. Each Ph.D. candidate will be re¬ 
quired to complete a dissertation in his 
major field. 

Financial assistance 

Twelve fellowships of $2,400 each are 
available for candidates of superior 
scholastic achievement and administra¬ 
tive promise. Nine of these fellowships 
have been made available by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. Three are sponsored 
by the Canadian Educatiop Association. 
Successful applicants who reside outside 
the province of Alberta will be given 
limited assistance toward travel costs. 

Applications for fellowships can be 
made to the chairman, Division of Ad¬ 
ministration and Supervision, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, Edmon¬ 
ton. Forms, obtainable on request, should 
be filed not later than February 1, 1957. 

Chairman comments 

Commenting on the announcement of 
this new graduate program, Dr. Reeves, 


Information, application forms, and 
calendars of the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion and School of Graduate Studies 
may be secured from the chairman. 
Division of Administration and 
Supervision, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


said: “Since administration and supervi¬ 
sion involves curriculum, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, history of educa¬ 
tion, guidance, and supervision in both 
elementary and secondary school sub¬ 
jects, we look upon the new graduate 
program as a faculty enterprise. It will 
draw upon every staff member who has 
a contribution to make. 

“In the core of the program, I am 
the chairman, with Harold Melsness and 
Harold Sparby attached to the division. 
Funds are available to make a major 
staff appointment in 1956-57. This per¬ 
son will join the staff as an associate 
professor preferably with university and 
administrative experience in Britain. 
Provision has also been made in the 
budget for special staff. Currently this 
is being interpreted as a means of bring¬ 
ing outstanding Canadians and Ameri¬ 
cans to the campus for short periods of 
time to discuss topics in which they have 
gained prominence. The summer school 
provides an additional opportunity for us 
to get the viewpoint of the rest of Can¬ 
ada and the United States. 

“Ways for each member of the divi¬ 
sion to establish and maintain contacts 
with neighbouring administrative units 
are being worked out. By this means 
we will become acquainted with projects 
in which our students can profitably 
participate.” 

Dr. Reeves went on to say that there 
has yet to be planned the way in which 
the other faculties on the campus will 
contribute other than by the usual course 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Discipline Means Growth 


Slavish obedience or 

reasoned behaviour? 


TUDENT-TEACHERS in teacher-train- 
J ing institutions soon discover that 
discipline is one of their most serious 
concerns. As student-teachers become 
classroom teachers, or professional per¬ 
sons in a classroom, the problem of dis¬ 
cipline continues to be a matter of major 
concern. 

A past president of the Alberta Teach¬ 
ers’ Association, G. S. Lakie, referred in 
his “President’s Column” some time ago 
to a survey involving 2,000 students of 
all grade levels. These students, in trying 
to describe the qualities of the ideal or 
perfect teacher, mentioned the ability to 
maintain good discipline twice as often 
as other desirable characteristics, such 
as, reasonable neatness, sense of humour, 
fairness, helpfulness, patience, sincerity, 
friendliness in and out of class, ability to 
see the child’s viewpoint, justness and 
understanding, and good knowledge of 
subject matter. Such are the traits of a 
good teacher. 

One of the reasons why teachers are 
ever faced with discipline problems is 
that discipline is synonymous with grow¬ 
ing up, and growing up means learning 
to develop from pre-adolescence to full 
adolescence and adulthood. Every year, a 
new crop of growth-learners comes along 
and teachers have a new set of discipline 
problems to face. 

The word “discipline” comes from the 
Latin “discipulus”, meaning “a disciple”, 
and the root word is really the Latin 
word “disco”, meaning “I learn”. 

The Annandale Dictionary reveals the 
following definitions of discipline: 
—training; education 
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—instruction and the government of con¬ 
duct or practice 

—training to act in accordance with rules 
—drill 

—method of regulating principles in 
practice 

—punishment inflicted by way of cor¬ 
rection and training 

—instruction by means of misfortune, 
suffering, and the like 
—correction; chastisement 
Schorling, writing on student-teaching, 
says: “The positive phase of discipline is 
fundamentally a program in character 
building.” And this is why I consider the 
problem of discipline a problem in 
growth and development on the part of 
the individual. The individual student 
will have achieved the highest discipline 
when he is a person of character. 

The problem of discipline as a means 
of character formation is a long and 
often tedious process. Even for the 
learner, it starts soon after birth and, 
once learned, is continually applied in 
life situations until death. The schools 
constitute an agency of our culture to 
help individuals become self-disciplined 
before they reach adulthood. 

W. C. Olson, in his book Child Develop¬ 
ment written in 1949, says: “The goals 
of most theories of discipline are some¬ 
thing more than obedience: they also in¬ 
clude concepts of self-reliance, self-con¬ 
trol, initiative, and independence of 
action.” 

Two of the dictionary definitions lay 
stress on punishment and chastisement. 
These forms of discipline were very 
common in schools of a hundred or two 
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hundred years ago. Men like Charles 
Dickens in England, and John Dewey in 
America, did much to make school condi¬ 
tions more pleasant and democratic. 
Harsh, severe discipline of the rebuke 
type should only be used in schools of 
today as a last resort. Too frequent use 
of the rod or the strap suggests that per¬ 
haps the teacher needs disciplining 
rather than the child. 

Another definition suggests that dis¬ 
cipline is instruction in an area of knowl¬ 
edge. The phase of the definition that 
says that discipline is the “government 
of conduct or practice” suggests that dis¬ 
cipline can be taught. As young people 
grow up in a physical-biological-social 
world, they must learn to face up to 
these aspects of their surroundings. 
Teacher-training institutions in such 
classes as educational administration, 
educational psychology, school law, and 
sociology, devote valuable discussion 
sessions to the topic of discipline. Such 
discussion periods would harmonize with 
the idea that discipline is training and 
education. 

The definition that describes discipline 
as “training to act in accordance with 
rules” indicates a high level of self-dis¬ 
cipline in relation to a group or in rela¬ 
tion to one’s peers. When an action on 
the part of an individual is desirable 
(that is, the person wants to behave 
properly in a given situation on his own 
volition), he has achieved a higher level 
of discipline or learning than the person 
who acts in a given way because it is 
desired (that is, someone else wants him 
to behave thus and so). 

Still another definition has to do with 
certain general rules of conduct that 
apply to large groups like a student body. 
In a well-disciplined school, when the 
individual in a group behaves through 
reasoned action, he has arrived at a high 
level of self-discipline. The well-regula¬ 
ted school is detected when the dismissal 
bell rings and students, instead of march¬ 
ing out in files to the beat of a drum, ap¬ 
ply such principles of courtesy as keeping 
to the right and taking one’s place in 
moving forward. Discipline principles in 


The good teacher does not fear 
discipline but will recognize it in 
school, along with its existence in 
church and home, as a normal part 
of child growth and development. It 
comes to the life of every child be¬ 
cause he cannot grow up alone. A 
child is therefore a dependent per¬ 
son. He must be disciplined. Un¬ 
desirable behaviour, when it arises, 
becomes a case for careful study 
and thorough investigation. 


A. L. DOUCETTE 

such a school are respected and put into 
practice. 

It is my opinion that all of the teacher 
traits listed in the 2,000-student research 
study have a direct relation to discipline 
I was impressed with the thought which 
suggested that the teacher must know 
his subject matter. This is especially 
true in junior and senior high school 
grades, and is also true in university 
classrooms. It is also applicable in the 
elementary grades in enterprise or unit 
study education. The latter type of learn¬ 
ing with its concomitant democratic 
outcomes is much more difficult to handle 
than a subject-centred curriculum. Even 
John Dewey, who set up his laboratory 
school at the University of Chicago 
around 1900, made the statement around 
1950 that the success of the modern ac¬ 
tivity school depended upon the teacher’s 
ability and knowledge in handling such 
a learning technique. 

The suggestions for teaching discipline 
are pretty well summed up in the 12 or 
13 points of the 2,000-student research 
study. They are all interwoven with the 
problem of school discipline. 

Teacher, student, curriculum, are all a 
unity of factors in arriving at good 
school discipline. The teacher should not 
fear discipline; it is an inherent part of 
living; it is an inherent part of the curri- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Keep them in school 


Manpower 


I N his chairman’s speech at the annual 
general meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., Sir Alexander Fleck ex¬ 
pressed pleasure that the government 
,vas showing evidence of being alive to 
the ever-increasing needs of industry for 
technically trained people, but declared 
that the future requirements of industry 
were still not fully appreciated. In his 
opinion, both the government and in¬ 
dustry itself would have to do much 
more if this country were to hold its 
own economically against other indus¬ 
trial nations. He underlined this point 
by reference to an example within the 
ICI organization. In one of the divisions 
of the company, in which the volume of 
output had doubled since 1945, the num¬ 
ber of employees had remained almost 
unchanged. The number of graduates, 
however, in this division immediately 
before the war was 232, whereas in 1956, 
the number had risen to 666, of whom 
only 38 did not hold a degree in science 
or engineering. Dr. Fleck’s comment on 
these facts was: “In spite of this rapid 
growth, this division could with advan¬ 
tage have employed many more if they 
had been available. In the years ahead, 
the company will require increasing 
numbers of high quality graduates and 
ancillary staff in all parts of this organi¬ 
zation.” 

Statements such as this make the edu¬ 
cationist wonder whether there is any 
hope of the schools ever recruiting an 
adequate supply of teachers of mathe¬ 
matics and science, and from what 
source the technical colleges, upon which 
our economic future depends, will re¬ 
cruit their staff. The glittering prizes 
of industry and the romance of research 
are powerful attractions beside which 
the counter-attractions offered by the 
December, 1956 


teaching profession must appear some¬ 
what inadequate. 

It must be realized, however, that the 
shortage of teachers is but one facet of 
the more general problem of the scar¬ 
city of trained intelligence in a modern 
industrialized society. Almost all of the 
professions and semi-professions are 
finding difficulty in recruiting qualified 
staff; law, banking, and architecture, for 
example, can no longer attract what they 
consider to be an appropriate share of 
the highly intelligent school leavers. In 
industry, also, the day seems to have 
passed when a proportion of the man¬ 
agement was recruited from the work¬ 
shop or factory; university graduates in 
increasing numbers are now being 
brought in for this purpose. 

Nor does the future hold much hope 
of improvement. Automation, now being 
widely discussed, will bring in its train 
a demand for an even greater number 
of technicians and technologists; it is 
significant that in the recent crisis in 
the motor car industry redundancy was 
confined to the unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled. Developments in the field of 
atomic energy will also require more 
and more scientists and engineers. From 
every side comes the warning that with¬ 
out an increase in skilled personnel, 
our economy is bound to suffer. 

How is this complex problem to be 
solved? So great has been the shortage 
of teachers in Birmingham that there 
has been a local demand for a restoration 
of the wartime rationing system. Even 
more simple is the solution suggested in 
a report on university education in the 
USSR, where, it is stated, “As from 1956, 
not less than 80 percent of each year’s 
graduates in the faculties of philology, 
history, geography, and biology, and not 
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less than 60 percent from the faculties 
of chemistry and physics and mathe¬ 
matics will be going to work as sec¬ 
ondary school teachers.” Democratic 
societies tend to shun the rationing or 
direction of labour. 

One obvious solution is to increase 
the pool of trained intelligence. Parents 
of able children are being exhorted to 
keep them at school until they have 
completed a leaving certificate course, 
and the numbers in these courses have 
undoubtedly been increasing. Headmas¬ 
ters of senior secondary schools, how¬ 
ever, have been expressing doubts as 
to whether there can be a significant 
increase in the number of boys com¬ 
pleting a full leaving certificate course 
under present conditions. Undoubtedly, 
there are leaving school early many able 
girls who could profit from a leaving 
certificate course, and the view that 
educating girls to this level is a waste 
of time and money is still strongly held 
among a certain section of the popula¬ 
tion and must be combated. Whether 
there can be created a pool of sufficient 
size to meet all the demands now being 
made upon it is a problem which must 
have immediate attention. 

There must be many highly skilled 
men and women performing routine 
tasks in industry, commerce, and the 
professions. A recent report on nursing 
strongly recommended that state regis¬ 
tered nurses should not be employed in 
work which can be adequately carried 
out by domestic staff, and it is well 
known that not all graduates in industry 
are employed on work which demands 
a university training. The more econo¬ 
mic use of manpower also deserves 
careful study, and must be an essential 
part of any plan for the most effective 
use of our manpower resources. 

Our manpower problem in this country 
is being tackled in isolation. Efforts to 
increase the number of dentists and 
the number of nurses, for example, are 
being made by different bodies working 
independently, even though both are 
drawing from the same limited reserve 


The Scottish Educational Journal 

carried this editorial in its Septem¬ 
ber 28 issue. We think you will find 
the problems similar, and even some 
of the proposed solutions. 


of talent. Efforts to solve the teacher 
shortage may possibly lead to the un¬ 
happy position of a more than adequate 
supply of primary school teachers with 
an even greater shortage of teachers for 
secondary schools. The graduate-hunters 
are stalking their quarries even before 
these have become fully fledged. Simple 
and short-sighted solutions are being 
given to problems which are difficult 
and complex. 

The most valuable assets of a society 
are the skill, capacity, and creative 
energy of its people. In modern condi 
tions it is essential that the development 
and the most effective utilization of 
these human resources be carefully 
planned. Our place among the nations 
of the world will depend upon the ex¬ 
tent to which the government of this 
country reveals a conscious and deliber¬ 
ate concern with our manpower re¬ 
sources as a whole. 


Educational Administration 
and Supervision 

(Continued from Page 20) 
methods. He stated that the course 
method as used in American universities 
has definite limitations if the program 
is to be adjusted to the needs of a rela¬ 
tively small group of mature, experi¬ 
enced students. For ^this reason, the 
division is planning in terms of areas, 
for example, finance, buildings, business 
administration, and proposes to use 
whatever methods seem appropriate in 
view of the experience the faculty staff 
has had with such ventures as the super¬ 
intendents’ and principals’ short courses. 
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Convocation, November, 1956 
University of Alberta 



HE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
FIRST-YEAR EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN EDUCATION 


THE FIRST-YEAR SCHOLARSHIP OF THE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY OF EDMONTON 


THE OLIVE M. F 


THE EDUCATION BOOK PRIZE 


FIRST-CLASS STANDING 

Isssfr" 

™Wmss. 



ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


Time for a New Deai in 
Municipal Finance 

It has been suggested that the docu¬ 
ment, Time for a New Deal in Municipal 
inance, would be of interest to teachers 
and students, of Social Studies 30 be¬ 
cause of its relevance to Unit 5. This 
17-page mimeographed pamphlet exam¬ 
ines sources of municipal revenue, 
discusses apportionment of provincial- 
municipal revenue, and evaluates various 
taxes in accordance with a suggested rat¬ 
ing scale, paying special attention to 
property and sales taxes. The pamphlet 
may be obtained in reasonable quantities 
without charge by writing to the Provin¬ 
cial Treasurer, Legislative Building, Ed¬ 
monton. 

Map of Alberta 

At a meeting of the Elementary Curri¬ 
culum Committee held a year ago, the 
Curriculum Branch was urged to explore 
every possibility of making available for 
school use a suitable map of Alberta. 

Since no map company would under¬ 
take this project, the Department of 


Education, with the assistance of the 
Technical Division of the Department of 
Lands and Forests, has produced a map. 
The maps will be linen-backed and put 
on rollers as ordered. Thus, a month 
might elapse before an order is filled. 

At the last superintendents’ confer¬ 
ence, a suggestion was made that the 
map be made available either with roll¬ 
ers or with the wooden half rounds. 
This suggestion has been followed. The 
map is 27” x 44”, linen-backed, and with 
roller will cost $5.50. The map mounted 
with half rounds will cost $4.80. 

This map is sold by the School Book 
Branch and must be ordered from the 
branch. 

Reading in French 30 

Notice has been given to superintend¬ 
ents of schools that Lectures Pratiques 
by Cru will not be required for the 
French 30 examination in June, 1957. 
It is hoped, however, that many classes 
will continue to use the book as supple¬ 
mentary material, particularly for the 
better students. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Ltd. § 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 

School and Class Pins and Rings 

Calgary Edmonton 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Code of Ethics 


1. The teacher is courteous, just and professional in all relationships. 

2. All testimonials and documents presented by a teacher are truthful and 
confidential. 

3. The teacher strives constantly to improve his educational practice. 

4. The teacher avoids interfering between other teachers and pupils. 

5. Upon each teacher personally and individually rests the responsibility for 
reporting through proper channels all matters harmful to the welfare of 
the school. 

6. The teacher regards as confidential, and does not divulge other than 
through official channels, any information of a personal or domestic 
nature, concerning either pupils or homes, obtained in the course of his 
professional duties. 

7. Official business is transacted only through properly designated officials. 

8. Contracts are respected by both parties and dissolved only by mutual 
consent or according to the terms prescribed by statute. 

9. The teacher does not accept a contract with an employer whose relations 
with the professional organization are unsatisfactory, without first clear¬ 
ing through head office of The Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

10. Each teacher is an active participant in the work of his professional 
organization. 

11. The teacher adheres to salary schedules negotiated by his professional 
organization. 

12. The teacher who in his professional capacity is a member of a committee, 
board, or authority, dealing with education matters or with teacher train¬ 
ing or certification, must be elected or appointed by The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 

13. The teacher refrains from knowingly underbidding fellow-applicants for 
teaching positions, and refuses to apply for, or to accept, a teaching posi¬ 
tion before such position has become vacant. 

14. No teacher accepts compensation for helping another teacher to get a 
position or a promotion. 

15. Unfavourable criticism of an associate is studiously avoided except when 
made to proper officials, and then only in confidence and after the 
associate has been informed of the nature of the criticism. 
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president's 

Column 



Crystal ball gazing or science? 

One of the characteristics of our tech¬ 
nological age has been a passion to 
measure and evaluate everything, in¬ 
cluding human performance. Bidault was 
one of the first industrialists to establish 
i merit system, which initially resulted 
in a tremendous increase in production, 
followed by a colossal failure in em¬ 
ployee morale and a subsequent sharp 
decline in output. 

The difficulty with evaluation 

It is well known in industry that, 
the lower a position is relative to knowl¬ 
edge and responsibility, the easier it 
is to assess efficiency in that position. 
Take, for example, a ‘meat-boner’ in a 
packing plant. Practically all that is 
required in an efficiency study is to 
weigh mechanically his daily output and 
determine how much meat was wasted. 
When you proceed to the foreman, how¬ 
ever, rating gets more complicated. You 
must measure and weigh his ability to 
organize production, maintain morale, 
handle difficult situations, reduce absen¬ 
teeism, eliminate accidents, and establish 
a training program. Proceeding to the 
top, one finds no sound method of 


evaluating the superintendent. The fac¬ 
tors are too numerous and complex for 
anything but opinion. 

Evaluations would differ sharply 

When one considers the professions, 
particularly the social sciences, the prob¬ 
lem becomes more incapable of resolu¬ 
tion. How would one go about comparing 
lawyers or personnel directors? 

I remember sitting down on one oc¬ 
casion and starting a list of important 
attributes of a good teacher that might 
receive common endorsement. It was 
soon apparent that the criteria would 
number hundreds and would result in 
great diversity of opinion as to their 
relative importance. For most of the 
criteria there is no known method of 
measurement; indeed, some of the re¬ 
sults of good teaching are not evident in 
the student until years afterward. 

Practice versus theory 

Today, one reads a number of 
economy-inspired articles on successful 
merit pay plans. Yet the truth of the 
matter is that independent surveys have 
shown that there was not one plan work¬ 
ing successfully up to a short time ago. 

In Alberta, the teachers in one of the 
divisions consented to try it. A few 
teachers received a small bonus the first 
year; in the second year the vast major¬ 
ity received some merit pay; and in the 
third year the teachers voted against it. 
Despite the oft-reiterated remark—“If 
we could just pay the good teachers 
they’d really get paid”—the fact re¬ 
mained that the best paid merit teacher 
in that division received less than he 
would have received anywhere else in 
the province. 

To be consistent 

Half seriously, half facetiously, I 
would like to suggest that to establish 
a proper merit system one should start 
at the top and work downwards. First, 
the minister of education should be 
merit-rated, to ensure that we are get¬ 
ting efficient and wise leadership. Next, 
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the senior officials of the department 
should be rated by some formula to guar¬ 
antee that the administrative level in 
the department is paid according to 
ability to produce. Following that, a 
procedure should be established to 
evaluate superintendents. Obviously, 
superintendents either assist or impede 
the educational process in the classroom 
and there is certainly a tremendous 
range in the capacity of superintendents. 
Then, last but not least, what about the 
school boards? While it is true they are 
unpaid, it is also true that their policies 
in regard to operations and personnel, 
together with innumerable other factors, 
affect the quality of instruction provided 
for the students. Since the education of 
the child is the final objective in an 
educational system, and since poor 
school board policy makes the job of 
the classroom teacher more difficult, 
perhaps there should also be a bonus 
paid to teachers for serving under ad¬ 
verse conditions fostered by some school 
boards. 

Real reason behind merit rating 

Let us be frank about it. Merit pay 
is merely another attempt to get educa¬ 
tion cheaply. It results in paying what is 
considered the poor teacher less, not the 
good teacher more. There is no truer 
adage than—“For next to nothing at all 
you can get next to no education at all.” 

What is the answer? 

Obviously, there can be little upgrad¬ 
ing of professional competence until 
there is. selectivity of employment. As 
long as supposedly poor teachers can 
leave one division and be immediately 
employed in another division, the prob¬ 
lem will remain. When the teaching 
profession can compete with other 
professions in its attractiveness; when 
we have proper academic standards; 
when there is an adequate supply of 
teachers, then and then only will we 
have a reasonable answer to the grow¬ 
ing demand for a higher quality of in¬ 
struction. 


Discipline Means Growth 

(Continued from Page 22) 
culum. The aim of discipline is to learn 
proper growth and development toward 
desirable personalities. D i s c i p li n e 
learned at school carries over into life 
after leaving school. The well-disciplined 
person is an asset to his family, his coun¬ 
try, and to the world. This is true in 
times of war or peace, in individual and 
in group experiences. The person who 
learns to play the violin well has learned 
the lesson of good discipline. So, too, the 
person who has learned to respect people 
who work for him in government, in 
churches, and in civic administrations, is 
well-disciplined. 

Self-discipline is achieved in pupils 
when they accept various types of con¬ 
trols and when such controls shift from 
an external to an internal authority. 
Pupils show definite signs of disciplinary 
growth when they are prepared to be re¬ 
sponsible for their actions. To detect this 
sense of responsibility in a school or a 
system is to say that it is well-run, be¬ 
cause the individuals in the group know 
how to work well and behave well in re¬ 
lation to the group and for the good of 
all. 


BUTCHART AND HOWE 
OPTOMETRISTS 

Woodward Stores (Edmonton) Limited 

Fifth Floor 
Telephone 40151 

78 Shoppers’ Park Westmount 
Telephone 552868 


$ This year .... | 


give the famous 

Laura Secord Candies 
Corner Drag Stores 

EDMONTON 
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The Board of Governors of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta has adopted the policy 
that a small charge of $2 be made for 
evaluating years of training for salary 
purposes. 

Your support of this change of policy 
through editorial comment would be ap¬ 
preciated. The time and effort expended 
by our staff in making evaluations has 
been tremendous. Actually, we have had 
to put on an additional secretary to do 
the job more effectively. This year, for 
the first time, we have all evaluations up 
to date. 

Yours sincerely 
H. T. COUTTS 
Dean 

Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton. 


DELOITTE, PIENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 

Patriquin, Duncan, McClary, 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Edmonton Calgary 

10130 - 101 Street 108A - 8 Avenue TV. 

Telephone 48225 Telephone 695623 


Evaluation of 
Years of Training 


Beginning January 1, 1957, a 
charge of $2 will be made for 
each evaluation of years of 
training for salary purposes. 
All cheques should be made 
payable to the University of 
Alberta. 

Address all requests for evalu¬ 
ation of years of training for 
salary purposes to the 

Dean 

Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


EUROPEAN TOUR 1957 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN 

TEACHERS 

INTER-FELLOWSHIP PARTY 
Open to all members of the teaching 
profession and their friends 

LEAVING QUEBEC 
July 11, T.S.S. Arosa Sun. 

VISITING 

Germany, Holland, Belgium; 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland; 
France, England 
and Scotland. 
ARRIVING QUEBEC 
Sept. 6 

Inclusive cost $1,150 
57 Days 

For Brochure and Details, Apply 
Miss Jeanne Genereux 
Travel Secretary, 

4369 St. Dennis, 

Montreal, Quebec. 
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Are They Cleaning Up the Comics? 

(Continued from Page 12) 
only when dealing with a younger person 
of their own sex. The comic book women 
are Amazonian, vicious, bloodthirsty and 
homosexually inclined. What a picture to 
present to the young of America (or to 
the young of any nation)! 

The fact (that is, the comic book read¬ 
ers use it as if it were a fact) that these 
books are leisure time reading and there¬ 
fore do not teach but amuse, must be 
refuted if we believe in the foundations 
of our educational system. Is it reasonable 
to believe that if reading-material from a 
textbook is learned, that reading-material 
from a comic book is not learned? It is 
utter nonsense to think that conditioning 
(the main prop of learning) will take 
place in one instance and not in the 
other. If this were the case, empirical 
learning by means of projects, visits to 
museums, factories, etc., would drop to 
an all-time low. 

Comic-book publishers are gaining tre¬ 
mendous financial returns by perverting 
young minds. Even if no juvenile crimes 
followed the blueprints laid down in 
these books, it would still be despicable 
for professedly child-loving Americans to 
expose children to horrible and repulsive 
situations that, but for the comics, some 
of them might not meet in an entire life¬ 
time. 

The new "Comics Code" 

The new “seal of approval” of the re¬ 
cently organized Comics Magazines As¬ 
sociation of America should not lead us 
to relax our attention. The publishers are 
still flooding the market with vicious, 
pernicious, sex-obsessed, trivial, and vio¬ 
lent material under the protection of 
their new “code”. This publishers’ com¬ 
bine has hired ex-magistrate Murphy, 
who never sat in a juvenile court, as 
their “censor”. They have provided him 
with a $41,500 a year salary and $60,000 
a year for “current expenses”. This kind 
of money does not grow on trees. It 
comes out of the pockets of America’s 
youth and the material they get in return 


subverts their minds and destroys thei: 
innocence. 

The comic book problem is a probleir 
which must look for solution to all those 
who value the values of childhood anc 
youth. 


We all recognize a good thing wher 
we see it, if only because the fellow whc 
saw it first usually holds it out s 
plainly. 

—Oren Amol 


S SEASON'S GREETINGS . . . 

$ C. R. FROST CO. LTD. 

fj Plumbing, Heating, Ventilating 
2 Phone 81166 

% 10727 - 124 St. Edmonton 


Year 

Books 


for 

SCHOOLS 

LARGE 

AND 

SMALL 


COMMERCIAL 
PRINTERS LTD. 

EDMONTON 


Produce 
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PICKING THE FRUIT 


As much an arithmetic game as an art activity, 
this project begins by cutting a large fruit tree 
out of cardboard, coloring it, and putting it on a 
cardboard easel so it can stand as shown in sketch. 
Next, draw apples, pineapples, peaches, oranges, 
etc., color them appropriately with SARGENT 
Hexagon Crayons, paste them on cardboard and cut 
them ouf. On the back of each fruit attach a folded 
slip of paper bearing a number problem (5 + 3 = ?). 
Attach a string to each fruit and hang if on the tree. 




Now choose up sides to play. As each child 
picks a fruit, he must read the problem 
on the back of each fruit and give the 
answer. If he cannot answer correctly 
and promptly, he must replace the fruit 
on the tree. The side collecting most fruit 
is the winner. 


We hope this imaginative suggestion will prove 
helpful to you...and enjoyable to your pupils. In 
all your classroom projects, remember to use 
SARGENT Hexagon Crayons ... the non-toxic, 
non-smudging, non-rolling crayons that give you 
16% MORE CRAYON. 


I SARGENT COLORS, LTD. 

I 226 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 2B, ONT. 

I Please send me your FREE "Teachers' Pets'' 

I booklet of classroom projects. 

I NAME_,_ 

I 


SCHOOL NAME_ 


j GRADE TAUGHT_ 

| ADDRESS_ 
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60 CANADIAN LANDSCAPES 


Two of the 60 silk screen reproductions faithfully reproduced in 
full colour by some 35 representative Canadian Artists, including: 
A. Y Jackson,Tom Thomson, Arthur Lismer and Charles Comfort. 
Sponsored by the National Gallery of Canada, these reproductions 
are widely used in school halls, auditoriums and class rooms. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue with details of sizes and prices. 

SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LIMITED, DEPT. ATA 1189 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 


300 Teachers are Required 

by the 

Edmonton Public School Board 

for the term commencing September, 1957 

To meet our expanding needs we will require teachers for: 

• Elementary School — all grades 

• Junior High School — all subject specialties— 
particular need in Industrial Arts, Home Econ¬ 
omics, and Physical Education 

• Senior High School — all subject specialties— 
particular need in physical education 

Enquiries or applications may be made immediately. For an interview, 
application form, or copy of salary schedule, ’phone 48021^ or write — 

W. P. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Edmonton Public School Board 
10733 - 101 Street 
EDMONTON 
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Research Fellowships 

The University of Alberta in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Carnegie Corporation of 
few York announce two research fellow- 
hips, each of a value of $2500, and a 
bird of a value of $1500, for graduate 
tudy in education at the University of 
lberta. 

The fellowships will be awarded on the 
asis of academic and professional 
:hievement, and will be used to finance 
raduate study leading to the M.Ed. or 
h.D. degree. 

Information concerning the programs 
for these degrees may be obtained from 
the director, School of Graduate Studies, 
or the University registrar. 

Applications accompanied by trans¬ 
cripts of academic record and the names 
of three suitable references should be 
sent before March 15 to the dean, Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta, Ed¬ 
monton. 


Plan now for 

EUROPE 

with 

COOKS 

World's largest Travel Agency 
115 years of experience 
V Check and send this ad for 
free folders 

□ SUMMARY OF ESCORTED TOURS— 
35-57 days, covering all favorite routes 
of Old World travel. Fares as low as 
$799. 

□ TRAVELLING ON YOUR OWN—Plans 
made to order for individual travellers, 
going any time, anywhere. 

RESERVATIONS BY SEA AND AIR 
ON ALL LINES 
THOS. COOK & SON 

(Continental & Overseas) Ltd. 
Calgary: 702 - 2nd St. West, Phone 63151 
Edmonton: 10039 Jasper Ave., Phone 45566 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 
Cook’s Travellers Cheques . . . 
still only 75c per $100.00 


Best Wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 

Keeler Painting & Decorating Company Ltd. f 

Spray Painting — Decorating — Paper Hanging g 

“We Operate the Most Complete Outfit in Western Canada” g 

10222 - 105 St. Edmonton Phone 25027 S 
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to all members of the 

ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATON 

l)nf>£ 0 ity t>a£ dompanji. 


| EDMONTON CALGARY 
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Retired Teachers 


Best wishes for many years of health and happiness are extended by the 
Alberta Teachers' Association to the following retired teachers. 


These teachers, who have been granted retirement allowances during the 
year, have had 25 or more years’ teaching service with their last employing 
school board. 


Teaching service and pensionable service are not necessarily the same. Pensionable service is 
teaching service from the date of the thirtieth birthday only. 

Years of 

Name Last employment service 


*Carlton E. Blakeney 
Minnie Myrtle Bryson 
John Reginald Fuller 
Mary Edna Gillies 
Glenella Hardy 
Alonzo John Heywood 
Karl Everett Kirkwood 
John Laurie 

Katherine Campbell Martin 
Florence Margaret Milligan 
Laure Mary Moret 
Margaret Mabelle Powell 
Charles Robertson Sinclair 
Kenneth Smith 
Clara Lois Tyner 


Killam S.D. 22 26.5 

Calgary S.D. 19 28 

Calgary S.D. 19 35.6 

Calgary S.D. 19 41 

Lethbridge S.D. 51 44.4 

Edmonton S.D. 7 25 

Edmonton S.D. 7 27 

Calgary S.D. 19 27 

Calgary S.D. 19 35.3 

Calgary S.D. 19 37 

Edmonton Sep. S.D. 7 44 

Calgary S.D. 19 27 

Calgary S.D. 19 39.6 

Edmonton S.D. 7 34 

Edmonton S.D. 7 38 


*We regret to report that Mr. Blakeney' died on February 21, 1956. 
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lospitalized Teachers 

Edmonton and Calgary teachers have 
nnounced that they are willing to try 
3 visit teachers who are in hospitals 
i their respective cities. 

The Edmonton and Calgary Locals had 
sen contacted by their district repre- 
mtatives on behalf of the Executive 
ouncil, which had been approached by 
arsons interested in brightening the 
ng days of teachers from outside 
oints who were confined for long 
ariods in city hospitals. 

The city locals have requested that 
aachers or local associations should con- 
act the following local officials, if 
aey wish to have a teacher-friend visited 
jy the city hospital visiting committees: 
liss Doris Brown, 1635-19 Street N.W., 
Calgary, or Miss Pat George, 10850 - 
>4 Avenue, Edmonton. 


FOR REMEDIAL READING 

Junior High School Level 

TEEN AGE TALES, Book One, 

(Grade 7) $1.95 

TEEN AGE TALES, Book Two, 

(Grade 8) $1.95 

TEEN AGE TALES, Book Three, 

(Grade 9) $2.45 

Ed. by Strang 
Teachers' manuals available 

* Grade 6 reading difficulty 

* High interest parallels the maturity of 
Grades 7, 8, 9 students 

* Interest for both boys and girls 

* Controlled vocabulary, sentence 
structure and length 

* The five parts of each book lead students 
from short to longer stories 

Designed to overcome a dislike 
for reading. 

THE COPP CLARK 
PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 
1155 West Pender Street 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


THE CANADIAN YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 

(Member International Youth Hostel Federation of 30 Countries) 

A Non-Profit Youth Serving Agency 

(Dominion Charter, 1S38) 

Offers for 1957 

FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

(Sixth year) TWO — OUTSTANDING — ALL-EXPENSE 

YOUTH HOSTEL BICYCLE TRIPS IN EUROPE 

By Air July 1 from Toronto, returning August 31 from London to Montreal 


or Toronto, Super-Constellation (pressurized cabin, meals). 

Total Cost Includes Ocean Crossings, Leadership, Food, Lodging, and all 



Total Cost Includes Ocean Crossings, Leadership, Food, Lodging and all 
expenses of a group nature $725 

REGISTRATION DEADLINE—MARCH 1, 1957 
Contact C.Y.H. Headquarters, 47 Willcocks Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 
Telephone Number: WAInut 4-1072 

Membership Fees: $5.00 (21 years and over) 

$3.50 (Under 21 years and over 18) 
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KENWAY PUBLISHING CO. 

1418 (2nd St. E.) Stampede Way, 
Calgary 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 
MAGAZINE! 


FISHER'S MUSIC SUPPLY 

Xth Avc. West CAI.GABY 

<3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


Roots of Mental Disorder 


(Continued from Page 13) 
name comes to mind first. Suppose a two- 
year-old, his mother’s darling, pampered, 
petted, the centre of all attention, his 
every wish gratified, a little tyrant, is 
suddenly confronted with a rival, a new 
baby. In a twinkling his world tumbles 
about his ears. The tyrant is dethroned, 
abandoned, he thinks, for a usurper. Can 
one think of more fertile ground for 
jealousy, rage, hatred, and impulses to 
destruction? These passions he may, un¬ 
der compulsion, learn to mask with a 
smiling acceptance of his diminished 
role, but they never disappear. They are 
woven into his personality as worm-eater 
timbers may go into the foundations of a 


building. 

He grows into manhood. Whatever the 
qualities of his constitution and of his 
early training, he must now face the 
stresses of the adult. No fertile imagin 
ation is required to conjure up problems: 
competition, rivalry, public appraisal 
courtship, marriage, vocation, war serv¬ 
ice—for months and years. How much 
stress will his background allow him to 
stand? How much stress can any of us 
stand? 


Used Books and Magazines 

Books of all kinds, singles and sets 

Prices the very lowest 

Back Issues of National Geographies 
Write or visit our shop—Browsers welcome 

JAFFE'S BOOK & MUSIC 
EXCHANGE 


S Sincere Wishes for a Merry Christmas 

I and All Prosperity in the Coming Year 

FROM 1 

I s 

Mike's News Agency 

Your Subscription Headquarters For Over 40 Years 'i 


| 10062 Jasper Avenue 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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Athabasca Sublocal 

There was a good attendance at the 
October 31 sublocal meeting held in the 
Gdwin Parr Composite School. An inter¬ 
esting and enjoyable report on the 1956 
,anff Conference was given by Jean 

oung. 

sarrhead Local 

Local officers elected at the fall con¬ 
tention meeting are: Ken Monson, pres¬ 
ident; W. B. L. Jenken, vice-president; 
and V. C. Martin, secretary-treasurer. On 
the program committee are Mrs. M. Mac¬ 
Gregor and Mrs. J. V. O’Brien; members 
of the salary policy committee are: Miss 
E. Olthius, Mrs. V. Nicol, Mrs. E. Wil¬ 
liams, R. Nadeau, and W. Wrystiuk; and 
A. Piard and Mr. Wrystiuk are on the 
convention committee. Councillors are 
Mrs. MacGregor and Mr. Nadeau, and 
Mrs. A. Montonati is press correspond¬ 
ent. 

Beverly Sublocal 

Members of the teaching staff of the 
newly formed Ste. Bernadette Separate 
School met on October 31 with teachers 
of the sublocal at the Beacon Heights 
School. The executive for the year was 
elected: P. B. Lawton, president; Mrs. 
MacNamee and N. Marchak, first and 
second vice-president, respectively; Mrs. 
W. Wetter, secretary; Mrs. H. Wetter, 
treasurer; William Nekolaichuk, council¬ 
lor; and Mrs. Doris C. Haynes, public 
relations officer. J. Patrick is AGM 
representative and salary negotiating 
committee member, and Mrs. M. Hyduk 
is convention representative. 

Bonnyville Sublocal 

The following officials were elected at 
the November 6 meeting of the sublocal: 



J. A. N. Marcotte, president; A. Jorgen¬ 
sen, vice-president; and Mildred Balia, 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the pro¬ 
gram committee are: Sister Simon-Her- 
mann, Mrs. G. Brand, Hugette Hetu, and 
Florence Netter. Mr. Jorgensen is also 
councillor. 

Calgary Rural Sublocal 

A program for the year, which will in¬ 
clude the topics: extra-curricular activ¬ 
ities, cumulative record cards, track 
meet, and salary schedule—was decided 
upon at the October 25 sublocal meeting. 
The members enjoyed a talk by Mrs. 
Micklethwaite on the making and use of 
bells through the ages. Regular meetings 
are held on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Calgary Rural Local 

Officers for the current school term 
were elected at the October meeting. The 
new president is Floyd Lutic; vice-presi¬ 
dent is Ken Seale; and H. H. Mumby was 
re-elected as secretary-treasurer. A 
salary schedule was drawn up at a meet¬ 
ing of the salary policy committee on Oc¬ 
tober 17. The fall convention meeting 
on November 2 was attended by a repre¬ 
sentative from Medical Services Incorpo¬ 
rated, and the report of the salary policy 
committee was discussed. 

Camrose North Sublocal 

At the sublocal meeting on October 19, 
topics for future programs were dis¬ 
cussed. Suggestions included the idea 
that each principal devote one staff 
meeting to Association matters. It was 
decided to request a copy of The Public 
Service Pension Act for study in relation 
to the teachers’ pension scheme. 

Camrose South Sublocal 

Sublocal members elected a slate of 
officers for the current school term at 
the first meeting on November 13. The 
new officers are: Roy Wadson, president; 
Eldon Olstad, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Cora Shultz, secretary-treasurer. Chester 
Saby is councillor, with Clarence Erick¬ 
son as alternate; and Janette Wattie is 
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MADSEN 


A complete line of 

• GYMNASIUM • PLAYGROUND 

• BASKETBALL INSTALLATIONS 
• TRACK AND FIELD 

• POOL EQUIPMENT 


Send for illustrated catalogue 

Madsen Manufacturing Company Limited 

UNIONVILLE — ONTARIO 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 

University of Alberta 

The Summer Session announcement and registration forms will 
be available for distribution about January 15, 1957. 

If you wish to receive an announcement and registration forms 
at that time, please complete the form below and mail it to— 

Dean, Faculty of Education 

Registrar, University of Alberta 


Request for Summer Session Announcement 

Please send me a 1957 Summer Session announcement and registration 
forms. 

Mr. 

Name (Print in full): Mrs. ___ 

Miss (Surname) (Other Names) 

Address --- 


If you are a woman and have been married recently, kindly give your 
maiden name here 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Teachers who plan to register for courses in the Faculty of Education for 
the first time since 1945 should make immediate application to the Dean 
for a special information sheet concerning documents required before their 
registrations can be accepted. 
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press correspondent. Frank Featherstone 
leads the policy committee, and Mr. 
Erickson the bonspiel committee. The 
iopics of extension of cultural activities 
n the schools and supervision of school 
)us loading were discussed. 

row's Nest Pass Local 

The winner of the local’s annual schol- 
rship was Mary Hvizdos of Bellevue, 
he award of $100 is made to the Crow’s 
est Pass student in Grade XII with the 
ghest matriculation standing, who is 
itering a career in teaching. Mary, the 
ughter of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Hvizdos of 
Ilevue, obtained her schooling in Belle- 
je-Hillcrest Schools. She has always 
an an excellent student, and achieved 
. average of 81.3 percent in the six 
iiade XII subjects. Mary is now attend¬ 
ing the Faculty of Education in Calgary. 

ickson-Markerville Sublocal 

The sublocal’s third meeting of the 
current school year was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Mewha on Novem¬ 
ber 1. Officers elected are: Eleanor Ped¬ 
erson, president; Mrs. Kay Johnson, vice- 
president; and Margaret Armitstedt, sec¬ 
retary. Mrs. Evelyn Johannson and Mr. 
Mewha were named as councillors; Mrs. 
P. Johannson is press correspondent; 
and W. R. Sloan is representative to the 
salary negotiating committee. Sublocal 
meetings are held on the first Thursday 
of each month. Congratulations are ex¬ 
tended to Mr. Mewha, who is principal 
of Markerville School, on being granted 
his B.Ed. degree. 

Edmonton Elementary Local 

Five resource units prepared by teach¬ 
ers in the local have been bought by the 
Department of Education. After revision 
they will be made available to other Al¬ 
berta teachers at or below cost. These 
Division H resource units are: Egypt, 
Unveiling the Globe, Conservation of 
Our Resources, Westward Movement, and 
Mexico. Under the chairmanship of Jim 
Reid, the Education Policy Committee 
plans to revise Division II resource units 
and to study a revised language program. 

December, 1956 


For Primary Teachers 

WE LEARN TO PRINT 
and 

WE LEARN TO WRITE 

A carefully planned programme which takes 

pupils from early readiness to full cursive 

hand with slant. These books offer:— 

® Wide-lined pages for first 
practices 

• Dotted guide lines for correct 
formation (Pupil is not on his own 
too soon) 

• Gradual transition from free to 
controlled movement 

• 183 guided lessons 

• Plentiful teacher's directions 

• All words within pupil's 
vocabulary 

• The most practice space of any 
print-writing wookbook 

We Learn to Print, 

Book 1, Grade 1) .60 

We Learn to Print, 

Book 2, (Grade 2) .60 

We Learn to Write, 

Book 1, (Grade 3) .60 


ARITHMETIC 

UP THE NUMBER LADDER 

Two workbooks for Grades I and 2 
(each .60) 

• Teaching suggestions on every 
page 

• Time-saving because amount of 
checking is relatively small 

• Pupil progress not tied to reading 
ability 

• Systematic drill exercises for slow 
learners 

Authors for all the above books are Canadian: 
Hammell, Lawless, Packard 

THE COPP CLARK 

PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 
1155 West Pender Street 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Head Office: Toronto, Ontario 
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Nick Leskiw, chairman of resource unit 
revision, plans a workshop to start in 
January. Bob Armstrong is chairman of 
the language committee. Other projects 
include revision of the physical educa¬ 
tion bulletin for Division U, preparation 
of enterprise record and evaluation 
forms, designing of a suitable plan book 
for use in elementary grades, and an 
analysis of promotion practices in Divi¬ 
sion n. 

The Elementary Athletic Association is 
not preparing schedules for inter-school 
sports this year. Emphasis is being 
placed on leagues within each school. 

Frank Loewen, president of the Ed¬ 
monton Junior High Local, succeeds Bill 
Bevington as president of the Joint Ex¬ 
ecutive. Other members of this inter¬ 
local liaison committee are: Marion 
Staples, Jim Moseley, and Ada Lent of 
the Edmonton High School Local; Frank 
Edwards and Warren Bailey of the Ed¬ 
monton Junior High Local; and Phil Cox, 
Glenda Adams, and Art Yates of the Ed¬ 
monton Elementary Local. Vice-president 


is Miss Lent; and Mr. Cox is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Foothills Local 

The local held a supper meeting in 
Okotoks recently, at which the following 
officers were elected: Jack Ellis, presi¬ 
dent; Tom Sugden, vice-president; Mrs. 
E. Ritchie, secretary-treasurer; Stan 
Kretz and Ted Schmidt, councillors; and 
Mrs. Mary P. Palmer and Mrs. G. Joyce 
McPheeters, convention representatives. 
Eight members were named to the salary 
policy committee. 

Fort Saskatchewan Sublocal 

G. Orlick was elected president at the 
sublocal’s organization meeting in Oc¬ 
tober. Other officers are: Mrs. I. Peder¬ 
son, vice-president; Mrs. J. Templeton, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. M. Franke, 
press correspondent. Members of the 
program committee are Mrs. E. Colpitts 
and Cornelia Czecsy, and of the social 
committee, Mrs. Franke and Mrs. V. 
Stenbeck. 


INFORMATION 
Brought to the Classroom 

through the medium of films and filmstrips 

Industrial Processes, Life in Distant Lands, and Wonders of Nature 
can be shown to pupils in every school 

ENQUIRE TODAY 

We would like to send you lists on visual materials available 
from our rental library 

For information on quality projection equipment 
we can supply, write to— 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Grande Prairie Local 

The local executive was elected at the 
fall convention meeting in October. Offi¬ 
cers are: R. Gouchey, president; Kathryn 
Quinn, vice-president; Mrs. A. Dixon, 
secretary-treasurer; and G. Lett and W. 
.Viebe, councillors. Past president is Mrs. 
f. O’Brien. Members for the convention 
ommittee were appointed at an exec- 
tive meeting held recently in Beaver- 
edge; the convention group will meet in 
pirit River soon to plan for the 
357 East Smoky-Grande Prairie Con- 
sntion. 

rande Prairie Sublocal 

Executive members for the sublocal 
for the new term include: E. Meen, presi¬ 
dent; Mrs. J. Murphy, vice-president; 
Mrs. E. Worthington, secretary-treasurer; 
and Kathryn Quinn, press correspondent. 

layter-Provost Sublocal 

The November meeting of the sublocal, 
held at Bodo, was attended by 23 teach¬ 
ers. The guest speaker was Archie Muir 


who discussed sports and stressed the 
teacher’s role in sports activities. 

Lac la Biche Local 

A new executive was elected at the 
local’s October meeting. Officers for the 
coming year are: F. McMillan, president; 
H. Senetza, vice-president; and Sister A. 
Blais, secretary-treasurer. Honorary pres¬ 
ident is G. Filipchuk. Mrs. J. Cunning¬ 
ham and P. Piquette are councillors. 
Other members were elected to salary 
policy, public relations, and track meet 
and sports committees. 

Leduc Sublocal 

Mrs. B. Clink was elected president at 
the sublocal’s second meeting of the 
year. Other officers are: P. Evanechko, 
vice-president; Mrs. W. Boytzun, secre¬ 
tary-treasurer; Mabel Geary, local repre¬ 
sentative; A. Sklarenko, councillor; and 
Freda Steinbach, press correspondent. 
It was decided to publicize sublocal pins, 
to be awarded annually to the two top 
students, with honours averages, in 


WORLD AFFAIRS 

Extends 

To our many good friends, 
old and new, in the profession 
Best Wishes for the Christmas Season 
and the 7\[ew Tear. 

World Affairs Press Ltd. 

705 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 

tail. 'Cjir. tSXi.. tgil- ttx-. tat,. tjx.. 'ttx-. X&.. Xjv.. >£y.. *&.. t**.. t&x.. 
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OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 

Summer Tours, 1957 

The League has been planning tours 
for Teachers, Students, and their 
friends since 1910 except for the 
two war periods. 

Sailing Dates for 1957: 
Eastbound 

June 25, 27 and July 2 

Westbound 

August 23, due Montreal 29 
All Canadian Pacific “Empress” ships 

TOURS: 

British Isles, including ocean 
from Montreal back to 
Montreal, from $750 

Continental tours, from $130 

26 d *'”«3 5 



j Season d CjreetincjS 

to our 

(Customers 

t J^rom, 


Grades VH, VIII, X, and XI. Presenta¬ 
tion will be made, at an Award’s Day in 
May. 


Lindsay Thurber Composite 
High School Sublocal 

The sublocal has held two successful 
meetings this term. On September 26, 
to pay. tribute to D. J. “Wes” Oke, a be¬ 
loved fellow-teacher who passed away on 
May 26, D. C. Dandell, on behalf of the 
teaching staff, unveiled a memorial 
plaque in the library. R. L. Whitney 
made an appropriate address. The new 
executive took over their duties at this 
meeting: C. Merta, president; R. L. Whit¬ 
ney, vice-president; E. Bruder, secretary 
treasurer; C. Campbell, public relations 
chairman; Mrs. I. Rowat, welfare conven 
er, and Lila Engberg, social convener. 

At the October 31 meeting, Mrs. E 
M. Metz gave an account of the publica 
tions course at the 1956 Banff Confer¬ 
ence. She demonstrated methods of pre 
paring copy and stressed human interest 
characteristics in reports of organiza 
tion doings. Members were urged to 
make suggestions for an educational proj¬ 
ect which the sublocal might undertake, 

Mundare Sublocal 


At the November meeting, members 
of the sublocal heard a talk by Eric G. 
Hale concerning the Leadership Course 
for Principals. Mr. Hale gave a brief 
resume of the discussions that took place 
and then answered questions. The teach¬ 
ers were interested in Mr. Hale’s com¬ 
ments about the homogeneous and heter¬ 
ogeneous groupings of pupils in large 
education centres and it was decided to 
invite the divisional superintendent to 
discuss this subject further at the Decem¬ 
ber meeting. 

On the lighter side, a social time was 
arranged following the business meeting, 
at which husbands and wives enjoyed a 
game of volleyball between the men and 
the women. The latter outnumbered the 
men by a large margin, and this may 
have tended to disorganize them, for the 
men were unable to keep a tally on the 
final score! The members decided to ac- 
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cept a challenge from the staff of the An¬ 
drew School for volleyball games be¬ 
tween men and women staff members. 
To encourage increased attendance at 
meetings, a program committee repre¬ 
sentative of each division of the school 
was formed. Members of the committee 
are: Anne Kostiuk, Fred Alexandriuk, 
Gwen Polomark, and Mrs. Sonia W. 
Allore. 

eba Beach-Entwistle Sublocal 

Sublocal officers were elected at the 
first meeting on November 1. They are: 
Mrs. Jean McCall, president; J. B. Gray, 
vice-president; Nick M. Kowalchuk, sec¬ 
retary-treasurer; and Mrs. McCall, coun¬ 
cillor. Mrs. M. F. Harris, Stony Plain 
Local delegate to the 1956 Banff Confer¬ 
ence, is to be guest speaker at the De¬ 
cember meeting. 

Taber Local 

The $100 scholarship established two 
years ago by the local, to be awarded an¬ 
nually to the student who has the high¬ 
est average in Grade Xn examinations 
and who is proceeding to university, was 
won this year by Terry McMahon of the 
Hays District. Terry attended school at 
Vauxhall. The scholarship was presented 
by President H. B. Myers at a function 
held in Vauxhall on September 21. 

Tofield Sublocal 

R. Harris, delegate from the Holden 
Local to the 1956 Banff Conference, ad¬ 
dressed the sublocal meeting on Novem¬ 
ber 7. Particular attention was given to 


Visual Instruction 
Supervisor 

Qualifications should include a 
university degree; some years’ 
training and experience in the 
field of visual education; ad¬ 
ministrative ability; and a 
marked aptitude in meeting 
the public. 

Apply in detail to 

Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


I SEASON'S GREETINGS § 

1 from % 

| COCHLAN'S SHOES | 

J Exculsive agents for | 

jji Dr. Locke women’s shoes “ 
£ “There’s nothing like correct g 
g- fitting for style and comfort.” § 

g Phone 41336 10152 -102 Street | 

V Edmonton, Alberta § 

tj (Mail Orders filled promptly) ^ 






Season 9 s Greetings ... 


King Edward Hotel 

FEATURING OUR COFFEE SHOP 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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the topics of: curriculum building and 
the place of the teacher in the curricu¬ 
lum program, the use of achievement 
tests, public relations and the school, 
and the improvement of local meetings. 

Vulcan Local 

A dinner meeting of the local on No¬ 
vember 1 was attended by 73 teachers. 
Three guests—Dr. F. Tyler of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Eric C. Ansley, general 
secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation, and Ralph McCall, district rep¬ 
resentative — were introduced by the 
president. It was reported that the solici¬ 
tor for the County of Vulcan had stated 
that the county liability insurance 
policy is adequate for teacher protection. 
Since there is a difference of opinion be¬ 
tween the county solicitor and the ATA 
solicitor, Mr. Ansley suggested that the 
solicitors should be asked to discuss the 
matter with each other. The work of the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Research was outlined by Mr. Ans¬ 
ley, who suggested that the local might 
wish to make a donation for research 
work. A report on the 1956 Banff Con¬ 
ference was given by Marjorie Reath. 
Mr. McCall said that he planned to send 
copies of his regular newsletter to all 
principals for distribution to teachers. 

The slate of officers drawn up by the 
nominating committee was approved. 
The executive committee includes: Bruce 
Palk, president; Fred Cartwright, vice- 
president; Ruth Hanna, seeretary-treas- 
urer; F. Burchak, convention represen¬ 
tative; E. Miklos, press representative; 
Marion MacKay and Mrs. M. L. Todd, 
councillors, with Mrs. H. Whittle as al¬ 
ternate; and A1 Psikla, conference com¬ 
mittee chairman. 


FIELD, HINDMAN, FIELD, 

OWEN, BLAKEY & BODNEB 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitors for the 
Alberta Teachers' Association 
516 McLeod Building: Telephone 48061 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Convocation, November, 1956 

(Continued from Page 26) 

Prokop Floria 
William Gelych 
Anothe Reginald Genoway 


y Benjamin Lawt 


Elias Kost Makowichuk 

Walter Melashenko 

Joseph Honors Gerard Moquin, B.A 

Robert Walter Olshanowski 


Leonard Cooper Purnell 
Hymie Ben Rodnunsky 
Anton Edward Rogalsky 
Glen Sillito 
Peter Stones 
Elton Raymond Tanne 
Stewart George Torrie, B.A 


An Adventure in Living! jj 


| dlltristmas 

at the 

1 (Eoruita Jtoti’I | 

1 i 

|j 10625 Jasper Ave., Edmonton | 


| Season's Greetings | 

Occidental Life Insurance Co.! 

I of California 

I s 

| Underwriters ATA Group | 

| Insurance Plan 

I i 

g 103 Insurance Building £ 

1 Edmonton, Alberta 
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Secretary’s m)iary 


Labour Management Conference, October 31, November 1 and 2 


Representatives of industry, management, and labour meet every 
three years with the Hon. Ray Reierson and the senior officials of his 
department, J. E. Oberholtzer, H. E. Bendickson, K. A. Pugh, H. C. 
French, and F. Cope, to consider amendments to The Alberta Labour 
Act. H. J. M. Ross, P. M. Owen, F. J. C. Seymour, and I represented the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association when the Act was reviewed this year. 

Alberta School Trustees' Association Convention, November 6, 7, 8 

President H. J. M. Ross extended fraternal greetings, on behalf 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, to the trustees. Mr. Seymour and 
I also attended most of the convention sessions. If you wish to compare 
Alberta Teachers’ Association policies with Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association policies, following is a brief summary of some of the main 
policies of the two organizations as expressed through resolutions 
and debate. 


ATA policies 

• Every teacher to have a bache¬ 
lor’s degree 

• The right of teachers to appeal 
in cases of dismissal and trans¬ 
fer 

• Adequate professional salaries 
negotiated through regulations 
of The Alberta Labour Act 

• Adequate pensions for teachers 


ASTA policies 

• The six-weeks’ course to be con¬ 
tinued until all schools are 
staffed 

• The board to have full authority 
to hire, fire, and transfer teach¬ 
ers at its sole discretion 

• A provincial salary schedule, 
prohibition of strikes, compul¬ 
sory awards, and ‘merit’ pay 

• Complete silence 


Now I am not suggesting that all trustees approve of these Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association policies. But they do have the support 
of the majority and of the executive. At the conventions I have attended 
the few progressive trustees who dare to speak against such ASTA 
policies and who argue in support of better qualifications, better salar¬ 
ies, collective bargaining, and reasonable security of tenure, are jeered. 
I am beginning to wonder if the thinking of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association has become so well-known in Alberta that it has an adverse 
effect on teacher recruitment and retention. One way to find out if 
this is so would be to have the Education Undergraduate Society in 
the Faculty of Education and our university clubs in the large city 
high schools send observers to the ASTA convention next year. 


To me, many of the resolutions and the discussions at the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association Convention are about 50 years behind the 
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times. This situation is too feudal and paternal to be acceptable to 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association. Perhaps, teachers, at career nights, 
should read and comment on Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
resolutions about qualifications, dismissals, transfers, and salaries. 
Prospective teachers are entitled to know something about their future 
employers. 

Secretaries' Conference, Montreal, November 20 and 21 

This meeting was held just before the Grey Cup Game, but in 
Montreal, which was the wish of the majority of the secretaries, believe 
it or not. You may be certain that it wasn’t my fault the meeting was 
not held in Toronto! However, I stayed over in the East to see the game. 
It really wasn’t much of a contest, with Edmonton winning the Grey 
Cup for the third year in a row, defeating Montreal by a score of 50-27. 
According to the papers, the coach of the Montreal Alouettes thought 
the game was a “nightmare”. 

Somebody at the Secretaries’ Conference said that the old half- 
truth “teachers are born and not made” should be “teachers are born 
and not paid”. 

General Curriculum Committee 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association representatives on this commit¬ 
tee are G. S. Grant, T. H. Murray, H. J. M. Ross, and myself. 

The committee has prepared some excellent newsletters that do 
not seem to be getting as much publicity as they should. Does your 
school get a copy of all newsletters prepared by the General Curriculum 
Committee? Does your home and school association make any use of 
these newsletters? 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all teachers, all trus¬ 
tees, and other readers of The AT A Magazine. 



Voters 9 List 

ELECTIONS, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

An alphabetical list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, as 
registered on January 31, 1957, will appear in the February issue of The AT A 
Magazine. Teachers are asked to check this list carefully to see that their 
names are included, and, if they are not, to notify head office immediately. 

Be sure to check the voters' list when published for your name. 


The ATA Magaziti 







Merry 

Christmas! 


And who could convey our good 
wishes better than Tchaikovsky's 
Sugar-plum Fairy? 

And the Nutcracker, that turned 
into a handsome prince when the 
mouse-king was dispatched? 

And all the delightful dolls in the 
little girl's dream of the Christmas 
tree? 

May your Christmasses be many, 
merry and musical! 


Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 

RAYMOND, ALBERTA 


PLANTS AT RAYMOND, TABER AND PICTURE BUTTE 
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Go Home for 

mmmm 


go 


/el home the worry-free way in a well- 
ted GREYHOUND bus. GREYHOUND is 
symbol of relaxed comfort, convenience, 
szing economy, and frequent daily schedules. 


SPECIAL RATES 

SPECIAL REDUCED RATES FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS ON SALE FROM DECEMBER I TO 
JANUARY I. RETURN LIMIT, JANUARY 25, 1957. 


Whenever You Go . . . 
Wherever You Go .. . 
GO GREYHOUND! 
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